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THE ARMAMENT OF THE BALTIC. 


BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Go, thunder-bearing giants of the sea! 
Not on aggression bent, 
Not on vain glory, trampling on the free, 
Spreading o’er earth the pall of misery, 
As by fell demons sent : 
Yours the high mission to defend the right, 
Protect the weak, and humble rampant Might ; 
To speak to listening earth with lips of fire— 
Trath, sacred Justice, never shall expire, 
While breaks one wave on Britain’s shore !— 
This let each solemn cannon roar, 
Thou mighty Armament! 


Go, thunder-bearing castles of the sea! 
Let earth and heaven attest, 
How Britain, loth war’s monster-form to see, 
Strove by each art of fair diplomacy, 
Ill’s torrent to arrest ; 
To crush the rising Moloch, ere his hand 
Might wave the desolating gory brand 
From raging East to West. 
But since heeds, hears not, Civilisation’s foe, 
Hard as his hills, and colder than his snow, 
To mad ambition lent, 
On! face aggression, do and dare! 
Our flag of ages stainiess bear! 
Thou hast the good man’s hope and prayer, 
Thou righteous Armament! 


Go, thunder-bearing terrors of the sea! 
Ye catch upon your sails 

The sunny rays of heaven—God’s smiles they be, 
He gives, too, favouring gales. 

The Queen of yon blue element is here, 

To wave ye forth with kindly royal cheer, 

For Ocean’s sons to Ocean’s queen are dear : 
See! her fair hand is raised ! 

Shouts from ten thousand throats an answer send, 

And with the roar of louder cannon blend ; 

Well Neptune from his sea-caves might ascend, 
And shake his locks, amazed. 

What arm, whose cause is weak, shall dare oppose 
Such host on victory bent ? 

Each seaman, cabin-boy, a hero grows ; 

Each shot, by Justice winged, shall reach our foes ;— 

Before thee an avenging Angel goes, 
Thou matchless Armament! 


Spirits of Howe and Nelson! hover near, 
And guide with viewless hands 
Our noble war-ships on their high career ; 
Ye cannot banish dread—for nong is here / 
Lo! where yon veteran stands! 
Though age may mark his brow, his heart is young, 
Fresh, glowing. as the colours o’er him hung, 
Worthy the land where mighty men have sprung— 
He leads our Ocean-bands. 
The English lion comes—the Czar shall quail ; 
Against his stubborn pride—though hard the mail— 
Our iron shall be sent : 
Then go! and speak to earth with lips of fire-- 
Truth, sacred Justice, never shall expire, 
While breaks one wave on Britain’s shore !— 
This—this let each proud cannon roar, 
Thou conquering Armament. 


—_—_— 


THE WATCHET PITCHER. 


Away, ye simple ones, omy! 
Bring no vain fancies hither : 

The brightest dreams of youth decay, 
The fairest roses wither. 


Aye! since this fountain first was planned, 
And Dryad learnt to drink, 

Have lovers held, knit hand in hand, 
Sweet parley at its brink. 


From youth to age this waterfall 
Eternally flows on, 

But where, aye! tell me where, are all 
Those constant lovers gone? 


The falcon on the turtle preys, 
And lovers’ vows are lither, 

The brightest dream of youth decays, 
The fairest roses wither. 


' Thy Watchet Pitcher set adown, 
‘air maid, and list to one 
Who much this sorry world hath known,— 
A muser thereupon. 


“ Though youth is ardent, gay, and bold, ' 
It’s flattery beguiles, 
Though Giles is young—and I am old, 
Ne’er trust thy heart to Giles. 


“ Thy oft-filled Watchet Pj 
\ be broken coming bite” me 
y doting slave ma Por 
The fairest roses withers » knave, 


The damsel smiled in love) 
She filled her Watchet Pitcher ~ 
For such a sight an anchorite ° 
Might deem himself the richer, 
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Ill-fated maiden, go thy ways, 
Thy lover’s vows are lither, 

The brightest dream of youth decays, 
The fairest roses wither. 


* - * * 


These days are soon the days of yore, 
Six summers pass—and then 

That musing man would see once more 
The fountain in the glen. 


Towards its time-worn marge he strayed, 
With moss and daisies richer ; 

Half hoping to espy the maid 
Come tripping with her pitcher. 


No maiden comes, but, evil-starred, 
He finds a mournful token ; 

There lies a Watchet Pitcher marred, 
The damsel’s pitcher broken! 


Profoundly moved, that muser cried, 

“ The spoiler hath been hither, F 
Oh! would the maiden fair had died, 

The fairest rose must wither. 


“ The tender flow’ret blooms apace, 
But chilling winds blow o’er ; 
It fades unheeded, and its place 
Shall never know it more.” 


He turned from that accursed ground, 
His world-worn bosom throbbing, 

A bowshot thence a child he found, 
The little man was sobbing. 


He gently stroked that curly head. 
“* My child, what brings thee hither? 
ba not, my simple child,”’ he said, 
* Or let us weep together.” 


“ Thy world, I ween, my child is green 
As garden undefiled, 
Thy thoughts should run on mirth and fun, 
Where dost thou dwell, my child?” 


*T was then the tiny urchin spoke, 
“* My daddy’s Giles, the ditcher, 

I water fetch, and oh! I’ve broke 
My mammy’s Wartcuet Pircuer!”’ 





A DAY AT MARATHON. 


The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea, 
And musing there an hour alone 
I dreamed that Greece might yet be free.—Don Juan. 
The breakfast party at the Hotel d’Angleterre, of Athens, on a bright 
morning in November, 18—, was composed of gay and pleasure-seeking 
individuals, representing each portion of the globe. The conversation, 
which was carried on in French, had become general, and the battle-field 
of Marathon having been early introduced, as a subject of interest, we 
were naturally led to a comparason between the character of the ancient 
Greeks and that of the present unworthy representatives of the once power- 
ful republic. We were almost all strangers in Athens; only one opinion, 
however, prevailed, as to the utter and unaccountable degeneracy of the 
modern Greeks: our views were, nevertheless, keenly combated by the 
only Greek gentleman of the party, who, warmly espouses the cause of his 
countrymen, declared that to misgovernment \and oppression alone the 
temporary degradation of the Hellenic race was to be attributed, and ex- 
pressed the most decided conviction that his country would, ere long, arise 
from the ashes of its former greatness, and shine forth once more among 
the nations of Europe. We might have repeated the words of Byron, 
whose.memory is still dear in Greece,— 
But what is left the poet here? 
For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear ; 
generously considering, however, the weakness of our adversary, we wil- 
lingly turned the conversation to the noble courage and devoted patriot- 
ism displayed by his forefathers on the plains of Marathon. Our friend, a 
gentlemanlike and agreeable person, soon recovered his -humour, and 
obligingly volunteered to be our cicerone on the following day to the in- 
teresting spot we had been discussing. The offer met with a ready and 
universal acceptance, and the arrangement of all minor details having 
been handed over to our host, it was decided that we should start the fol- 
lowing morning, after breakfast. An unexpected difficulty, however, 
presented itself: the lonely and wooded region through which it was ne- 
cessary to pass was said to be infested by numerous bands of robbers, 
whose daring and repeated attacks upon travellers had lately become the 
subject of serious consideration and general alarm, not only to the inhab- 
itants of the country, but also to the weak and corrupt Government of 
Athens, which found itself utterly unable to stem the torrent of brigand- 
age, at that time devastating the whole continent of Greece, and especial- 
ly the neighbourhood of the capital. Our ardour was, it must be confess- 
ed, a little damped, by the strange, and, I doubt not, maliciously exagge- 
rated tales which were freely repeated around us. It was suggested that 
our numbers and arms would be a sufficient protection. 
‘*Ma sono assassini,”’* whispered a pale-faeed timid-looking Italian. 
“Bah, bah,” replied, in the same language, a fiery young ‘Englishman, 
“saremo anche noi assassini, se sia necessario.”+ The argument was un- 
answerable ; but I could not help smiling at the different spirit evinced 
by the hardy Saxon and the puny Neapolitan. Anxious as I felt for the 
coming of the morrow, in order to start on our interesting expedition, I 
found but little difficulty in Vere the remainder of theday. The stran- 
ger in the classic capital of Greece can never feel at a loss for occupation 
of thought ; turn which way he will, some glorious remnant of the past is 
sure to arrest his wandering steps. On the day in question I paid a visit 
to La Lanterne de Diog?ne, a beautiful little marble temple, a perfect 
gem of symmetry and taste. This exquisite work of art, which is the 
smallest of all the Athenian monuments, has been excavated from the 
midst of a surrounding heap of rubbish, the accumulation of centuries : 
thus its beauty is perhaps enhanced by the filthy and poverty-stricken as- 
pect of the neighbourhood, in the centre of which it rises, like an oasis in 
the desert. It is a circular temple, built on a quadrangular base ; the 


* But they are murderers. 
t We also will be murderers if necessary: 
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projecting and richly-chased roof is supported by fluted pillars, whose 
graceful capitals, of. Corinthian architecture, are surmounted by a broad 
band, representing numerous figures of men and dolphins ; the intervals 
between the pillars are built up with square-cut pieces of marble, without 
windows. It is therefore difficult to assign a usefor so diminutive an abode, 
scarcely larger, internally, than an ordinary-sized sentry-box. Having 
made a hasty sketch of this lovely specimen of ancient architecture, I re- 
turned to my hotel, in order to make some slight additions to my costume, 
ere I appeared at the fashionable promenade of the day, which it was ex- 
pected would be honoured by the presence of King Otho and his beautiful 
Queen. On reaching the spot I found a military , of about sixty per- 
formers, playing an air from Verdi’s beautiful opera of Ernani, with as- 
tonishing taste and execution. Among the loungers there was a pretty 
good sprinkling of the native aristocracy, and a large pre erance 
military men. The absence of everything even resembling beauty, 
among the gentler portion of the company, was most remarkable ; 
was therefore with unmixed pleasure that I beheld an open English 
barouche, brawn by a pair of heavy German horses, which made its = 
a among the expectant throng. I was at no loss to recognise t 

ajesties; the silent though seemingly willing respect with which they 
were saluted, told me, plainly enough, that I was in the presence of a 
alty ; and much as I had heard of the beauty and graceful dignity of 
Queen, I was not disappointed. She was apparently under thirty years 
of age, her clear white complexion and fair hair proclaimed her German 
origin, while the beauty of her features and a certain air of aristocratic 
superiority, joined to the frankest affability of manner, made her, what she 
certainly was, the most beautiful queen in Europe. 

King Otho’s extreme plainness of feature was redeemed by his manly 
figure and striking deportment, set off to the best advantage by the pic- 
turesque costume of his adopted country, which he invariably wore, con- 
sisting of a short jacket of the lightest blue, richly embroidered with sil- 
ver, and the pure white fustanella, with brocaded gaiters of silver and 
blue, while the simple yet graceful fez which covered his head gave a 
quiet and pleasing finish to the whole. The departure of the royal pair 
was the signal for a dispersion, upon which I returned to my hotel and 
excellent table d’hdte. 

By eight o’clock the following morning we were all mustered. Our 
party consisted of nine gentlemen armed like highwaymen, and two 
guides, while am abundant supply of edibles having been early forwarded 
to the heights of Marathon, left us nothing to desire in the way of crea- 
ture comforts. The weather was charming, and the pure and invigorat- 
ing air of Greece caused our spirits to mount to the highest pitch of hila- 
rity. The city of Athens, with its noble Acropolis and neighbouring 
mountains, formed one of the most beautiful sights I had ever beheld, as 
towering in our rear we bade them a temporary farewell. The first half 
of our journey for about seven miles was uninteresting enough, performed 
as it was en voiture, and right glad we were to arrive at a miserable 
Greek farmhouse, where horses were waiting to convey us to our journey’s 
end. We were soon mounted; my horse, every inch a devil, was most 
unruly, and to make the matter worse, his bridle, a single rein, with a 
very powerful bit, was far from trustworthy, and threatened at every pull 
to separate in two. Our way for some distance lay through a rocky and 
perfectly uncultivated tract of mountain country, with little vegetation 
save the arbutus and a few stunted trees whichskirted our path. Amore 
likelier or better adapted spot for an attack on the unwary traveller 
could not be imagined ; high rocky inequalities rose on every side, be- 
hind which the concealed brigand could in perfect safety level his rusty 
firelock at the unsuspecting victim. 

“ In fact it is here,” said our guide, a fine intelligent old Greek, who 
spoke four languages with the greatest facility, “ that we may expect an 
attack from these mountain robbers, should such be our destiny,’’ Greeks 
and Turks being ever fatalists. ‘There, Signori,”’ he continued, “ do you 
mark yon high and irregular mass of grey rock which rises from the midst 
of the low brushwood, almost entirely surrounding it? I never pass the 
spot without a shudder,”’ muttered the old man. 

“ Why, why?” anxiously inquired his hearers, as we pushed our horses 
closer to his side. 

“ Because there, many years ago, the greatest misfortune that can ha’ 
pen to a guide, befel me, God knows, without any blame on my part; ‘tis 
a sad story, gentlemen. Some twenty years back I was passing this very 
spot in the service of two English gentlemen ; the elder, a man of about 
forty years of age, was bent upon visiting the field of Marathon, while the 
younger thought only of the fun and probable adventure which might be- 
fal them in the trip which was at that timereally dangerous. I had done 
my best, Signori, to dissuade them from their purpose, for the country 
was then even more infested than now by lawless bands of robbers, who 
spared neither sex nor age, if their cupidity was once aroused ; in vain 
did I represent all this to the headstrong travellers.” 

“We will carry neither gold ner ornaments about us,” exclaimed im- 
petuously the younger ; “ nothing but our good English weapons, and 
woe to the robber who dares to stop our path.” 

“ Yes, yes, gentlemen,” I replied ; “ but these same English arms would 
be a prize to the mountain robber, for which he would willingly peril 
both body and soul.” _ 

“ Let him do so,” quietly observed the elder, “‘ we go at all risks.” 

“ T could say no more ; so in an evil hour we set out on horseback ; 
all went well with us titl we reached the locality we are now approach- 
ing. Ihad warned my employers to be on the look out, and as if my 
words had been prophetic, at that moment a ferocfous looking figure step- 
ped from behind yon rock, armed to the teeth, and spoke to us in the 
Greek language. 

“ What says the villain?” angrily inquired the younger gentleman, 
while a look of quiet and determined resistance took possession of the 
oo gma of his friend, as he cocked his rifle, and reined in his 

orse. 

“ He says,” I replied, “that you must dismouat, lay down your arms, 
watches, and money, and then place yourselves with your faces flat on the 
earth.”’ A smile of ineffabie scorn lit up the features of the young man, 
as with the rapidity of thought he brought his rifle to the shoulder, and 
pulled the fatal we Beer. The robber chief gave one frantic wave of the 
hand, as if to arrest his miserable fate, but in vain, with a bound in the 
air he fell dead at the base of the rock on which he had stood. Almost 
simultaneously the sharp report of three rifles and a white curling smoke 
from the thicket caught my eye and ear; I looked round at my two mas- 
ters, the younger wavered in his saddle, swayed to and fro for the space 
of a single second and fell heavily to the ground. The face of the elder 
was dark with inward passion and intense emotion : rifle in hand, he was 
watching the corpse of the robber with an earnestness of purpose that I 
could not mistake ; his own life seemed as nothing. At that moment, as 
he had evidently anticipated, a crouching, figure stole from the thicket, 
and tried to drag the body within its protecting shelter ; in a second his 
rifle was in air, and its sharp twang, followed by an acute and agonizing 
scream, told plainly enough that a second victim had been sacrificed to 
the terrible vengeance of the Englishman. Leaving their dead, the rob- 
bers were now in full retreat, and we were able to attend to our wounded 
comrade. Life was not extinct, and in a short time he partially recovered 





his consciousness ; we dressed his wound as best we could, and carried 
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arest dwelling, where I left him in charge of his friend 
= bebe ‘Athens for assistance. Suffice to say, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued our guide, “ that for months he lay hovering between life and 
death, and that, broken down in health and constitution, he was finally 
able to depart for his own country.” 

Deeply affected by the fate of our countryman, we pursued our way, 
not without carefully looking to the state of our arms, and forming a si- 
lent resolve to use them unsparingly in case of need. We were now 
nearly at the end of our journey, in all about fourteen miles. I and one 
of my companions were slightly in advance of the others, our Greek 
friend was close behind, and we had just entered a broad woody tract of 
rocky and wild-looking country. While I was even yet ruminating on 
the fatal scene so feelingly described by our guide, an exclamation of sur- 

aroused me from my meditations—a sudden turn of the path had 
opened out to our view a lovely little oasis of the greenest turf, which 
shone in bright relief against the grey, stony background of the surround- 
ing forest. The sight that there caught our eye was, however, far from 
reassuring. About forty of the most ferocious-looking Greeks, dressed 
in the national costume, were reposing in seeming indifference around a 
bivouac fire, which burned cheerily in the centre of this picturesque 
group, while others were engaged in cleaning their arms or cooking, over 
separate little fires, which, sparkling at the feet of the more retired rocks, 
added to the interest of the scene. ys 

“ We are in for it at last,” I cried, as I reined in my horse. All idea 
of resistance, however, to so large and well-armed a force was indeed ab- 
surd, 90 we quietly waited for our Greek acquaintance in order to have 
the benefit of his services as interpreter. Upon observing the intruders 
on their privacy, a few of the fiercest and most desperate-looking of the 
bandits had started to their feet, looking ominously to the priming of their 
long rifles, but on a sign from one who, though little less lawless and 
dirty-looking than themselves, seemed to be their leader, they as instan- 
taneously resumed their position on the grass. We were now joined by 
onr Greek companion, and never shall I forget the look of horror and dis- 

t with which he at first regarded the trap into which we had apparen- 
fiy fallen. On seeing our evident astonishment and annoyance, the 
robber-chief (for such we never doubted him to be) politely approached, and 
observing our cicerone, his fierce and bearded countenance relaxed into a 
grim smile of recognition, as he exchanged with that gentleman acorteous 
salutation in Greek. A few words served to clear up the mystery. In con- 
sequence of the repeated and daring acts of aggression so recently perpe- 
trated by the mountain freebooters, the government had at last determined 
upon sending out a force of irregular troops to scour the fastnestes of the 

mountain district around us, and it was a small detachment of their num- 
ber that we had now encountered while enjoying a short repose after the 
harassing duties of the morning. Nota little pleased at our escape from 
a danger which seemed inevitable, we resumed our journey, and, after 
proceeding a few hundred paces, found ourselves at the edge of a rocky 
and precipitous descent of several hundred feet, from which we looked 
down upon the celebrated plain of Marathon, which, stretching far along 
the shore, was finally bounded by a continuation of the very heights on 
which we were standing. The lovely island of Eubcea, extending like a 
map before us, lay apparently within a stone’s throw of the shore, which 
washed by the blue waters of the Mediterranean, reposed in peaceful tran- 
quility at our feet. In the centre of the plain rose a sinzle tumulus or 
mound, said to have been erected by a grateful country over the burial- 
| of the two hundred Greeks who fell on that never-to-be-forgotten 

y. The eye with one glance took in the whole picture, while the imagi- 
nation, strong as reality, filled up the most minute details of the battle- 
field,—the invading forces of the Medes and Persians with their backs to 
the shore, where lay their countless barks,—the gallant and devoted little 
army of patriot Greeks, ten thousand strong, firm in the rightfulness of 
their cause, drawn up with their rear resting on the mountains, which 
looked full on the shore and the opposing host,—the sullen roar of the 
conflict,—the short fierce struggle for supremacy, and the sudden panic 
and disordered flight, thus beautifully described in Childe Harold :— 

When Marathon became a magic word ; 

Which utter’d, to the hearer’s eye appear 

The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror’s career, 
The flying Mede, his shaftless broken bow ; 

The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear ; 

Mountains above, earth’s, ocean’s plain below ; 
Death in the front, destruction in the rear! 

Such was the scene, what now remaineth here? 

The advantage of position had evidently been in favour of the Greeks, 
who, in case of a reverse, could easily retreat, favoured by the mountains 
which protected their rear, with regularity and effect into the interior of 
their country ; while the Persians in case of disaster‘must inevitably pe- 
rish ere they could reach their fleet, which necessarily had lain at some 
distance from the shore. 

In order to account for the possible defeat of 200,000 men by an army 
numerically so inferior, it must be borne in mind that the discipline, arms, 
and tactics of the contending hosts were far from equal—a circumstance, 
as was proved by the event, which rendered the two armies less unequal 
than could have possibly been imagined. The Greeks, led by their fa- 
vourite general, Miltiades, were inured to war; their armour, both offen- 
sive and defensive, was of the most superior quality ; their tactics were 
skilful and all but irresistible when opposed to undisciplined troops, how- 
ever superior in numbers. Drawn up in phalanxes of sixteen deep, the 
leading files, composed of the, bravest of their “ young men, rushed impe- 
tuously on the enemy,” followed closely by the rear-ranks, which, filled 
up by the oldest and most experienced warriors, inflicted an unsparing 
vengeance on the coward or the waverer, should any be found in the in- 
termediate ranks. Such a system of attack may well be considered as in- 
vincible when aided by the loftiest patriotism and the firmest self-reliance. 
How different was the character of the opposing force! The luxurious 
Persians arrayed by order of their tyrannical king, cared nothing for the 
cause in which they were engaged. Entirely without discipline ; armed 
principally with missiles and darts, and almost unprotected by defensive 
armour, they were utterly unable to withstand the terrible onset of the 
fiery Greeks. The latter, having over night strewn the ground with trunks 
and branches of trees, were unimpeded in tlieir attack by the cavalry of 
the enemy, who were thus unable to participate in the conflict, which, 
according to history, was fiercely but briefly contested. An unaccounta- 
ble panic having seized the legions of Darius, they threw down their arms 
and fled tumultuously to the shore, where in the vain effort to regain their 
fleet, thousands and thousands of their numbers were unresistingly slaugh- 
tered by the victorious Greeks. What a contrast did the scene before us 
offer to the one we have attempted to describe as having taken place more 
than 2000 years before! Not a sign or sound of life is now to be seen or 
heard, save the neighing of our horses and the chattering of our guides as 
“ prepare our frugal repast. Where now is the din of battle, the groan 
of the dying warrior, or the shout of the exulting victor? and, where now 
is that Greece that once 

Such mighty deeds could dare ? 
Where, indeed ? we may well ask, but who shall answer? 

Having revelled in the glorious scene to our heart’s content, and re- 
freshed ourselves and our horses, we descended into the plain, and per- 
formed a dashing charge in imitation of the cavalry of Artaphernes. I 
soon, however, became a “ flying Mede,” for long after my companions 
had resumed their usual pace, I was still rushing Gilpin-like over the 
plain, utterly unable to restrain my headstrong steed, whose blood being 
up had become perfectly unmanageable ; his head was however turned 
towards home, and I had little fear for the result of our gallop, as I well 
knew that the steep and rocky ascent before us would act as a quietus to 
the half-maddened animal ; and so it proved, for after tearing up the 
stony path for a few paces, he came blown and exhausted to a sudden 
stand still. I had now to await the arrival of my companions who were 
far behind, and had thus an cpportunity of taking a parting survey of the 
classic plain on which, iu all human probability, my eye would never 

in rest. Our return, thanks to the irregulars who were scouring the 
very district throu h which we had to pass, was achieved without let or 
hindrance, and highly delighted with our day’s amusement, we reached, 


towards evening, the ancient cit 
me ity from which we had departed in the 











AMERICAN RIFLE PRACTICE. 
BY SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, A.D.C. 
m= ; “ L’adresse surpasse la force.”’ 

Lord Palmerston once well remarked, “ There i fortification 1i 
brave men, arn ed, organized, and ready to meet iy then. Cr aod = 
except the wor:hies of the Peace Society, will be inclined to dispute this. 
Every right-thinking man values the countless blessings of peace ;_ but 
these cannot be long enjuyed, whilst so little of the angelic nature exists 
in this sublunary scene, uniess the possessors of these blessings demonstrate 


that they will not, without strong opposition, allow thei - 
invaded. . tion, allow their privileges to be 


We see on the Continent of Europe, we see in America, the youth ac- 








ed resort todeadly weapons, unless the occasion demands it ; but it gives 
confidence and a feeling of security to those who possess a knowledge of 
arms, and also to the peaceful citizens, where such knowledge exists, 
There need be no panics, no fear of invasion, if in every town and village 
of our beloved native land, encouragement is given to manly exercises, 
and among others to the use of the rifle. 

Our cousins the Americans, once foes, and now, we trust, for ever 
friends (if travellers and writers would only view with an eye of charity 
the peculiarities of the respective countries) have been long distinguish- 
ed for their appreciation of the value of the rifle, and for their skill in its 
use. To dive into the arcana of rifle shooting, as practised in America, I 
associated myself with some American riflemen, and joined a club for 
practice. I propose now shortly to describe what was done by the Mon- 
treal Rifle Club, with a view to affording a few hints for the formation of 
other rifle clubs, and showing with what facility rifle practice can be 
carried on. “ Sharp shooting” is the fashion of the day, and the more it 
is practised, and the game of war made more dangerous, the sooner will 
arrive the blessed reign of “universal peace and good-will” over the 
whole earth. aed 
The Montreal Rifle Club is not numerous, and a moderate subscription 
of a few dollars brought it into existence, and enabled it, under the able 
direction of its secretary Mr. A. Murray, and other zealous members, to 
continue its practice over the ice of the St. Lawrence in winter. “A 
shooting shanty” of frame-work was erected at the edge of the ice, the di- 
mensions last year were twenty-four feet long, ten wide, ten feet high at 
the back, eight feet in front (two feet of slope). It was divided into two 
apartments; in the inner were two good sized glazed windows at the 
front and gable, shelf-tables all round for facility of loading, cleaning, k&e., 
and a small stove. In the outer apartment (the door of entrance being in 
the gable) were a form for sitting on, seventeen and a half inches high, a 
rest, made somewhat like a carpenter’s tressel, with four legs, and a nar- 
row table at top, its dimensions were four feet six inches long, thirty-six 
inches high in front, thirty-three in rear, the top ten inches wide ; there 
was a moveable block, nicked at top, to rest the rifle on, nine inches high, 
and sloping pieces of board, as rests for the elbows, twelve and nine inches, 
a flat board hollowed out for the chest and nailed to the table ; the whole, 
with the form, a complete rest, and described in that excellent work “ Chap- 
man on the Rifle.” ; 

The chief use of this rest is to prove one’s rifle, also for matches with 
the rest ; a good rifleman sbould be able to shoot with or without a rest, 
or “ off hand” as the American term is; still it would be foolish not to 
avail oneself of a rest when it offers as much as of cover. The outer 
apartment of our shanty is open waist high, and a shutter let down closes 
it when no longer required for practice. A shooting shanty may be put 
up for £20, and it may be moveable. 

The targets were of square boards on one leg ; and on each board was 
tacked a sheet of blue paper 18 inchessquare ; onit wasa white patch, 9 
inches in diameter, with a bull’s-eye in the centre. The targets were set 
up in the snow at the distances of 75, 110, 220, and 440 yards. Small 
pennons on sticks along the line of fire warned intruders from danger. No 
one has been hurt during the three years of the club’s existence. The 
markers stood well at one side, or they were dispensed with altogether 
by using a telescope from the shanty. 

The weight of the rifles generally used varied of course with the pur- 
pose to which the weapon was to be applied, and ranged from the hunting 
gun of from 8 to 12 pounds to the heaviest target gun (such as I had 
seen used in the Tyrol), which sometimesreached 20 pOunds. Regarding 
the length of the barrel similar remarks apply, and this also is mucha 
matter of fancy. As a general rule however, the long barrels which 
were for many years employed by the Western hunters, are now abandon- 
ed, it being found that the increasing or “ gain twists,” as it is termed in 
rifling, gives to a short barrel the power of producing even a more rapid 
revolution of the ball upon its axis, and with much less friction, than 
could be accomplished with length of barrel with the even twist. It 
may be mentioned that the degree of increasing spiral from breech to 
muzzle, varies with the length of barrel, increasing more rapidly as the 
barrel is made shorter. Very close practice, at from 200 to 300 yards, can 
be made with the Wesson pistol, which bolts to a gun-stock, and the bar- 
rel of which is but 12 inches in length. A very handy and short rifled 
carbine, to load at the breech, which I got some years ago from my old 
and esteemed friend, the well known maitre d’armes, Captain Jobn Nor- 
ton, and which I carried in the interior of Africa, had a range of 240 yards 
and answered admirably for creeping after wild animals to slay for food, 
and not for mere sport. 

By describing the winning gun of Mr. J.B. Smith as nearly as possible, 
a general idea may be formed of the principal features of the improved 
American rifles. It is from the establishment of the late Edwin Wesson, 
of Northfield, Massachusetts. I first saw a Wesson rifle in the hands of a 
most successfnl sportsman with salmon rod or hunting rifle, Mr. Harrison 
Stevens ; and he would not carry a useless weapon. The barrel is of 
cast-steel, not very highly carbonized, but thoroughly annealed in an air 
tight oven ; the bore being drilled out of the solid bar. The length of 
the barrel, breech included, is thirty-four inches: and the outside, which 
is cut or planed into an octagonal shape, tapers slightly from breech to 
muzzle, the difference in diameter being about.a quarter of an inch, and 
its weight is twelve pounds. 

The diameter of the barrel is, at the muzzle, one and a quarter inch ; 
of the bore three-eights of an inch, or about 90 round bullets to the pound ; 
thus leaving seven-sixteenths, or nearly half an inch, of metal surround- 
ing the bore. To this barrel is attached a false or loading muzzle, term- 
ed ‘ Clarke’s patent,” an improvement which it is believed is original. It 
is attached by means of four steel wire pins, about one-eight of an inch in 
diameter, and about half an inch long, and the holes for these pins are 
drilled before the muzzle (which was originally a portion of the barrel) was 
cut off, and as near the outside of itas possible. ‘The muzzle piece, about 
an inch in length, is then cut off, and the pins fixed into it ; then held by 
a cramp to its place, when the rifling or cutting is done, by which a per- 
fect fitting of the creases and lands at the junction of the muzzle with the 
barrel is secured.* The false muzzle is then accurately, but slightly, 
levelled to a depth of about three-eights of a inch, and a small globe 
of steel affixed to the upper part, which prevents sight being taken 
when the muzzle is on the barrel, and thus guards against its being shot 
away. 

When ready forrifling the barrel is worked out with lead and emery, 
and then cut with the graining twist, starting at the breech at about one 
turn in six feet, and ending at the muzzle at one turn in three feet six 
inches, There are six cuts or creases, thin sides cut square to the surfaces 
of the lands, giving a slightly dovetailed appearance to the cuts, and great 
care is taken in cutting them of an uniform depth, which is no more than 
will insure sufficient patch and lead for the firm holding of the bullet to 
the twist of the weapon. It is then what is technically called “ freed” 
from the breech to within a few inches of the muzzle, thus materially re- 
ducing the friction .in firing. 

The rifle is stocked in a manner peculiar to Wesson, and to James of 
Utica. The patent breech is made of iron, case-hardened. and is joined 
to the “ break-off” by the old-fashioned hook, with the addition of a half- 
lap joint, secured by a square-headed screw, which is turned by the nip- 
ple driver ; this mode of fastening the barrel to the stock does away with 
the wood forwards of the breech, and gives to the guna light and elegant 
appearance. The stock is of black walnut, straight from the butt to the 
* break-off,” where it makes a considerable angle with the barrel. I 
found the American rifles, generally, too slightly stocked. 

The lock has back action, and is furnished with a hair trigger; many 
American rifles have English locks. 

The sights employed are either open, globe and bead, or telescopic— 
the globe and bead being those in general use. The globe-sight screws 
into the stock, just behind the break-off, and is made of steel ; it is a cir. 
cular plate (not a globe, though so called) about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, with a small hole through the centre, counter sunk on each 
side, to avoid reflection, and is mounted on a stalk about two iaches in 
length, and cut with a thread about sixty-four turns to the inch. The 
bead-sight is so called from its peculiarity of shape, a bead about half the 
size of a pin bead is filed on a piece of steel-wire, and the stalk left as flat 
and thin as possible. This stands up about three-sixteenths of a inch 
from the barrel at the muzzle, and is shaded by a thimble about three- 
eights of an inch in diameter, and one inch long. The bead, stalk, and 
thimble, are attached toa piece of bevelled steel, which slides along a 
dovetail, cut across the barrel, about one-twelfih of an inch in depth, and 
three-eights wide ; a point filed on the front end of the thimble shows 
how or divisions of the index the sight has been moved from the 
centre. The index is cut on the top of the barrel, and is divided into 
1-32nd of an inch. By elevating or depressing the the globe-sight by 
means of its screw, and moving to the right or lift the bead-sight, any 


oF allowances can readily be mode for length of range and cross 
wind. 








* The ue Jands”’ of the rifle are the elevated portions of the interior, in con- 
tradistinction to the groves. “ Creases,” and the expression “ slightly levelled” 
(on the lands) has reference to the slight rimming out, or cutting down, of a 
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The ball used is the flat ended picket or conical bullet, solid ; which 
after being cast is pressed by the blows of a mallet or small hammer, in a 
steel matrix, termed a “ swedge,” in order that perfect uniformity of sur- 
face may be secured : the conical balls for the winning rifle weighed about 
forty-five to the “4 . . . 

wder used for these rifles is made expressly for the pur , an 

chiefly by Colonel Hazard, and is characterized = po ath oo een 
strength, evenness in grain, and the residuum a sulphuret of potash very 
soluble in water ; quick-firing, strong — of which the components 
are very pure, do not answer well for these particular rifles. The grains 
appear to ignite too rapidly, and the residuum cakes very bard upon the 
bore at the breech end, requiring much moisture to loosen it, an evil to 
be avoided as much as possible. The Hazard “sea-fowl powder” on trial 
by a powder proof in strength, compared with the Government powder 
for small-arms, is as five to nine. 

The charge of this powder, employed on practice at 220 yards, with the 
rifle above described, ia two inches of the bore, or a little over five cali- 
bres, From five to six calibres is the ordinary charge of these rifles ; but 
as a general rule for long ranges, as heavy a charge is used as the barre} 
will burn short of what is termed “ upsetting” the balls, a consequence of 
overcharging if soft lead be employed, and the softest lead is generally 
preferred for target shooting, on account of its non-elasticity. 

Careful loading of the rifle, particularly for target practice, is most im- 
portant ; it is often carelessly performed by young riflemen. We will 
suppose the rifle has just been discharged ; the hammer is raised, and the 
remains of the cap, if any, removed, the loading muzzle affixed, and the 
barrel wiped out by means of a wiper, (as if a notch were cut all round 
the end of a stick half an inch from its end), which screws on to the ram- 
rod, or a separate wiping rod is used, a very simple looking, but most 
effective contrivance. The fabric used for wiping-rags, is that known as 
cotton-flannel, and is cut in pieces about two inches square, and slightly 
moistened with the tongue previous to use, I confess, at first I thought 
it absurd wiping out after every discharge, but I soon saw the advantage 
of it in fine shooting. The charge of powder is then introduced, a patch 
of fine unbleached linen, twice the diameter of the bore, slightly wetted 
with the tongue, is laid upon the muzzle, the ball is then carefully in- 
serted in the bevel of the muzzle, and started by using either the guide 
or common straight-starter, which is generally about six inches in length, 
and cupped for the conical ball; the ramrod is then introduced, and it 
will be found that the ball can be pressed home with the greatest ease, 
the loading muzzle is then removed, the gun capped, and it is ready for 
use :—these details are minute, but they may interest some riflemen. 

I remember witnessing the painful hammering and spoiling the shape of 
balls, when attending some years ago the target practice of a part of the 
Rifle Brigade under my brother, Major J. Alexander Henderson; the 
above was unavoidable, the spherical ball, with its leather patch, fitting 
the bore of the old regulation rifle so tightly. The shape of the ball is 
not in the least injured by loading in the way I have just described. 

I shall allude shortly to a rifle made without the patent loading muz- 
zle, and to this, with the one exception, the foregoing description will 
perfectly apply. In lieu of the false muzzle, the muzzle of this other rifle 
is but slightly bevelled on the lands, only just enough to allow as much 
patch and lead to enter the creases as is sufficient to keep the bullet to the 
twist, when projected by the force of the powder. 

This is the best description of weapon for hunting, or for riflemen to 
use in war ; and for that purpose the barrel should be made of cast steel, 
two feet nine inches long, taper externally three-eighths of an inch from 
breech to muzzle, weigh eight pounds, have seventy to the pound calibre, 
or about a half ounce conical bail, and be charged two in hes of the bore, 
with coarse powder, and a flat ended picket bullet, hardened with a little 
tin. I used one-third pewter to two-thirds lead for wild beast in Africa, 
hard and heavy balls. The straight-starter must be used, made of wood, 
with a brass ferule at the end, and attached to the belt or pouch by a lea- 
ther thong. A system of sighting may be used to advantage, combined 
of the front-silver, back-crotch and globe-sights. The globe-sight could 
be marked on the threads of the screw for the different ranges, and pro- 
vided with a hinge, so as to lie back on the stock when the open sight has 
to be used, which would be the case in bush fighting, and in all cases when 
a quick sight would be requisite. 

Men trained to use the globe sight at long ranges, say from 250 to 1,000 
yards, would be well adapted to disperse artillerymen, or reconnoitring 
parties, or to annoy columns advancing to attack. Musketry at such dis- 
tance is perfectly harmless, but every bullet from a rifle of this descrip- 
tion, in well trained hands, would tell. If objection be made to the little 
additional time required to load this rifle, still the superior accuracy of 
aim would fully compensate for the loss of time, and if the bore be pretty 
well “freed,” 20 to 30 shots may be fired in succession without requiring 
to wipe out the gun. 

From the foregoing may be gathered the principal characteristic fea- 
tures of the American rifle and practice; the main points are weight of 
metal, comparatively small bore, with the increasing or gain twist, heavy 
charges and scrupulous care in loading to secure uniformity, and main- 
tain the ball true alike in its shape and position in the gun ; while the 
prevailing practice in England and the Continent has been at any rate, 
large calibre and a comparatively light, short barrel, with a quick twist, 
with about one turn in three feet, sometimes using a patch and sometimes 
not, the ball spherical, and the front part almost invariably flattened by 
starting and driving home. 

To judge merely from reasoning on the matter, and irrespectively alto- 
gether of the observations made by the Montreal Rifle Club in comparing 
the performances of both class of guns, but little difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in deciding which would likely prove the most efficient weapon. 

It is startling to look through the telescope-sight of an American rifle, 
which resembles a walking-cane laid on the barrel. In taking aim at a 
pigeon on a distant roof, for.example, the breast of the poor unconscious 
bird is seen most distinctly crossed by the wires in the field-glass, and its 
destruction seems certain with a rest. It is cruel to touch a trigger or 
“ draw a bead” at a living object, merely to show one’s slight-of-hand. 

Having had the honour to be lately Chairman of the Jury on Arms, 
Accoutrements, Engineering, &c., at the Crystal Palace, New York, I 
have seen scores of different varieties of arms from various countries; yet 
I am still quite contented with a plain rifle I have had for some time, 
made by Lewis, of Troy, U.S.; it weighs nine pounds, throws conical 
bullets, 35 to the pound, and cost only twenty dollars (£4 sterling). 
Silver inlaid stocks and engraved locks do not make a piece shoot any 
better, and “ a fancy article requires a fancy price.” 

For “ Sharp’s breech-loading rifle,” a bronze medal was given at the 
Crystal Palace ; it combines simplicity of construction, rapidity of fir- 
ing, and great range. I asked a well-known Canadian sportsman—Mr. 
Collingwood, what he thought of Sharp's rifle. He said it is the only 
one he uses now for hunting. Its range is very great—say 800 yards 
—as proved on a target of twelve feet square; its weight 7lb., length 
of barrel 21 inches, ball 1 oz. Still I think that, for soldiers, breech- 
loading pieces are not good; thep may get checked in the field. As 
to revolvers or repeating-arms, though Colt’s have deserved a high cha- 
racter, yet many American gentlemen prefer the admirable revolving 
arms of Dean, Adams, and Dean, of London, as being less likely to get 
out of order. 

The Montreal Rifle Club is not a numerous one, and this is only its 
fourth season ; it offers prizes in proportion to its means; a silver medal 
was given last year for shooting from a rest at 220 yards, and another 
for “ off-hand” shooting (without a rest) at 75 yards. This year a medal 
is proposed for 440 yards, with a rest. A careful rifleman in the field 
considers his lead more valuable than gold, “ is not proud,” and will 
always take advantage of a rest when he can get it. 

Last year the medal for 220 yards was won by a “ string’’ of five 
shots, measuring 134 inches, the second by one of 19 inches ; but the cir- 
cumstances were adverse, the atmosphere was moist and dull, and the 
shooting did not average the ordinary practice of the Club. A string is 
the term generally employed in American rifle practice to designate the 
result of any given number of shots which may be agreed on as a match 
number, and is computed by measuring in inches and fractions the dis- 
tance from the exact centre of the bull’s-eye to the centre of each shot- 
hole, and taking the sum of the whole. Thus a ten string of 15 inches, 
in the aggregate represents an average of one-and-a-half inches each 
shot, from the centre of the bull’s eye, and the average of the win- 
ning strings above mentioned is thus, two seven-tenths and three eight- 
tenths of an inch respectively. 

It is considered that the relative value of rifles may be viewed under 
these heads :—first, safety in firing ; second, certainty of not missing fire; 
third, facility of loading ; fourth, simplicity of construction ; fifth, rain or 
unfavourable weather not interfering with their execution ; sixth, keep- 
ing clean by their own discharges—eay with tallowed balls, grooved. 

Besides assisting at the Montreal Rifle Club, we saw also in the Forest 
what American rifles can do against deer, the small but solid conical 
ball, of which 150 could be carried with ease, going right through the 
light-footed harts. We hope to see more attention paid, generally, in 
England to target practice, whether with rifle or smooth barrel, than 
there has been, and that rifle corps or clubs may be formed in many parts 
of Great Britain and her colonies, and prizes given by Government. 
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e etings are very pretty, no doubt, but useless, except for con- 
sels te the eos of “the fair Foresters.” We should admit 
of no inferiority in any respect in the “ war of the giants, which may 
be expected. velopement of muscle, also, on half-holidays, should be 
extensively patronized in this age, which is apt to become too seden- 
tary and too effeminate. 

We write from the plains of Abraham, where a pillar, 
a bronge helmet and sword, and iately erected by the ar 
records that there the heroic Wolfe “ died victorious.” . 
per well says of his native land,— 

« Praise and boast enough 

In every clime, and travél where we might; 

That we were born her children. Praise enough 
To fill the ambition of a private man, 

That Chatham’s language was his mother tongue 

And Wolfe’s great name compatriot with his home. 

Writing, then, from the scene of confiict, honourable to both sides who 
sontended for victory in September, 1759, we are instructed by the gal- 
ia + conduct of the Highland regiments on that occasion, how to deal 

i h riflemen or troops posted, and galling with their fire under the 
7 ‘on of woods. The right of the French line was under cover, and doing 
: nd service, when a portion of the Highlanders on the British left, were 
- dered by Brigadier Murray to cease firing, sling their fusils, and charge 
me with their broadswords,—not probably these unwieldy hilted weapons 

now see, e with equally balanced blade and light basket hit 
e povigured in the old Scottish fights. The Highlanders with alacrity 
eyed the summons, and, followed by their supports, they drove, with 
heir flashing plades, their foes to the gates of Quebec.—U. S. Magazine. 


surmounted by 
my in Canada, 
The poet Cow- 











THE CENTRAL SEA: 
FRAGMENTS FROM A JOURNAL PICKED UP IN THE GULF 
OF CARPENTARIA, IN THE YEAR 1847. 
EDITED BY EDWIN F, ROBERTS. 


Of the manner in which it became my duty to lay these extraordinary 
MSS. before the public it is scarcely necessary to enter into, because they 
are in themselves of so absorbing a nature as to swallow up all minor 
considerations of their origin ; but that manner is told in a few words. 
A person brought them to me, who said that he had kept a sailors’ lodg- 
ing-house in Bristol, and that he discovered them in the chest ofa defunct 
seaman, who, giving the name of Harry Bowditch, and having remaiued 
since he quitted his ship, (name unknown) in a state of intoxication, end- 
ing in delirium tremens, died in his debt, and the chest and its contents 
became therefore his. These contents were of little value, being some sea- 
men’s clothing, a few grains of quartz, in which gold was discoverable, a 
battered nautical instrument or two, and a well-thumbed copy of “ Nor- 
rie’s Navigation.””’ Of the palm and thimble, the soiled newspapers, a 
fragment of Dibdin’s songs, a “ plug’’ or two of tobacco, and a few broken 
pipes, I need not say much. The journal—voluminous tattered frag- 
ments, tied up in a dingy red cover, which had once been new—did not 
promise much ; still, anxious to make up his loss, if possible, he showed 
it to some of his friends, some of whom laughed at him, while others said 
it was strange, while a third party declared the writer mad. He con- 
cluded finally on his course, and accident led him to me. On stating the 
purpose of his visit, | could scarcely refrain from smiling as I glanced at 
his queer parcel ; but, acceding to his request, I desired him to leave it, 
adding, that I would, without delay, look over his papers, and give him 
a definite reply. 

When he was gone I took up the packet in my hand, and looked at it. 
Around the cover, thrust out in a bulky protuberance by the papers 
folded within, was tied a bit of dirty paper, on which I deciphered the fol- 
lowing -— 

4 1th May.—Weighing from the Gulf of Carpentaria from Keppel’s 
Harbour (a trading town) being out in a boat carrying a warp to a buoy, 
I saw a small package wrapped in bark, floating on the water. I picked 
it up, and hid it iu the breast of my jacket, and when aboard I ran below, 
and stowed it away in my chest, to overhaul when I had an opportunity. 

(Signed) “ Harry Boworres.” 

That the finder (or his successors) Aad “ overhauled” the packet, how- 
ever, was evident from the fact that the cover of the bark, referred to 
was absent; and noting this, [ proceeded to examine the journal with a 
somewhat wearied eye, and with a preconceived contempt for its contents. 
The leaves were filled up with writing, and to eke out the material, the 
writer had been compelled to have recourse to every scrap of paper he 
could obtain, which were curiously enough fastened with gum, pius, and 
even the spines of brambles, together. As [read on, I became interested, 

surprised, and finally astounded and absorbed. A page from the pre- 
Adamite world could not have been more breathless in its attractions. 
These revelations proved to be among the most exciting things that had 
ever arrested my attention, and making myself secure against all intru- 
sion until I had read them through, I set to work, without delay, to put 
them into a more coherent form, a task certainly of some difficulty, from 
the want of clearer connection, many passages being missing, which de- 
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stroyed their continuity ; but as they comprehended the kernel of the 
matter, [ did not feel their loss, neither I hope will my readers. 
It was evident that the author of these MSS. was a man of resolution, 


daring, and adventure, He was also possessed of a considerable amount 
of varied knowledge. His analogies are equally bold, as we shall presently 
see, since it was from these he leaped at conclusions the most startling, 
and at a coulirmation of the same, more astonishing than anything that 
has been knowa since the discovery of America. From the following ex- 
ordium, which shadows forth his plans, it may be seen how his desigus 
were formed, and what their nature, and henceforth we shall allow him to 
continue his narrative to its conclusion, 

The discovery of a vast island—continental in its extent [the papers 
proceed to say], with an area of more than three millions of miles, and 
only tenanted on its verge by a few thousand aborigines, scattered here 
and there on the shores of bays where fish abound, or clustered farther 
inland where vegetation is luxuriant—and this discovery so little recog- 
nised that in 1816, the cyclopadias designate it only as “a place’ 
must infer a wondrous interior, where the foot of modern civilization has 
never trod. Here, then, was ample encouragement to a mind teeming 
with oriental fancies! Here was something to slake the thirst for no- 
velty! Here was food for excitement, and here must necessarily exist 
that ample matrix of pure and virgin gold which, extending itself by 
vein and artery from centre to circumference, has created within the last 
few years a thirst that becomes only the more insatiate as the promise 
increases, and the sphere of discovery isenlarged. Ballarat, Mount Alex- 
ander, and the-rest, are indications oaly, which boundless ambition may 
scorn, for in going to the fountain head, I knew that meaner labour 
would never repay the toil and the trial expended on the gathering. 
To this centre 1 determined to proceed, and resolved, therefore, to study 
the preliminaries of this grand land of promise, in order to prepare my- 
self for my arduous task. 

The little of the interior latest travellers are acquainted with (which, 
compared with the whole, is but the inner rim of a vast dish to the pla- 
teau it encircles), is known to be composed of Saharas, mighty tangled 
wastes, ghastly cypras-like solitudes, and deep glens, hidden from day- 
light, all interspersed with stagnant lakes and oozy soils. Solitudes that 
are appalling in their vastness are only broken by ribbed mountains, 
again terminating in sands, rotting loam, and boggy syrtus. We know it 
to be a country differing in all natural essentials of climate, production, 
and animals, from all others. Here are found black swans, white eagles, 
walking leaves, blue crabs, quadrupeds with the bills of birds, trees that 
-Shed their bark instead of their leaves) and where the amphibious fish oc- 
curs as a climax to the catalogue of all that is anomalous and strange. 

In examining, by books and maps, the geographical features of this 
Country, the same confused anomalies continue to strike us. With a wide 
expanse of land, the rivers are few and even small. In the interior it is 
known that the rains are like deluges, and that the dews are as copious 
re rain, From the mountain ranges on the coast, great plains extend 
pag circumference to centre, and it is at this centre that I have raised, 
»y inference, an imaginary system of mountains—an empire of granite Ti- 
ee with saowy crowns, while deep within their circle, situated in their 
7 nae, and belted by them, the waves of a vast interior sea roar and lash, 
ine unattainable peaks shadowing themselves thousands of feet below, 
drai ose es ep aud unknown waters. Iam led to this, because the 
el ee of this great land is otherwise unexplained, not a tithe of it, by 
mee : nown ley pen collectively, that flows to the exterior seas, 
sivande ay meen Tee oration. Consequently there must be other 
man by ns! o vik as oe rivers flow to the interior, and this interior 
mee e . — , < . ress of Asia, like the lakes of America, and on a pro- 
forth ro : hon ner avi Se discover this central sea, then, is hence- 
the rivers their cuntrabiot Prong i eestes sengm, te eee 

ivers, : iety of course, their insufficiency, th soil and 
Stratification being so disti : ado tigen | 
atification being so uct to those of all others known, it follows that 
what is not fouad in the old world, or th aa tendo 
atill snore primitive class of rook ;’ se € new, may be found there, anda 
P 8 * the menntain bases around this central 


Sea may disclose au amount of treasures only indi 4 , 
and Peruvian mines. nly indicated in the Cordilleras 





mond, and the crystal into gold, shall I direct my steps. Two friends of 
bold, original, and daring minds, have determined to accompany me. 
Embarking at the Torrens Lake, we shall make for the extremest part, 
and with a journey through unkaown tracts of some fifteen bundred to 
two thousand miles before us, we shall succeed in an attempt that will 
revolutionize the age, and win us a fame that will eclipse that of Colam- 
bus or Pizarro ; amass treasures that the galleons of Spain never bore in 
their wildest wealth of gold and gems, or perish in the attempt, like men 
who have a stake before them, for which life itself is but a poor stake to 
put into competition. 

(There occurs a gap here very insufficiently filled up, but from which 
we gather that the voyage out was made, and the expanse of Torrens 
Lake accomplished. The three adventurers mastered the rocky boun- 
daries of the lake, and entered on foot into the boundless region open- 
ing vut to them.] é 

Pausing to cast a last look at the mighty mountain rdmpart, which di- 
vided the plains we were now upon, from the lake we had just quitted, 
we could not but be struck by the wild and sterile grandeur which the cy- 
clopian wall exhibited. While the side presented to the lake was almost 
perpendicular, the landward side was a horrible chaos—mountains of 
rock, tumbled together in the utmost confusion. In their huge disar- 
rangement there was something terrific. Not a tree, a trunk, a blade of 
grass, or only some ragged, root-like herbage was to be seen. Had 
these crude masses been upheaved by some commotion from the central 
earth, they could not have shown a more appalling aspect of scathed and 
burning sterility. 

Armed with rifles and ammunition, as much powder and ball, water and 
tobacco, as a couple of sturdy, ragged ponies we had purchased, and 
mavaged to land with great difficulty, could travel under, we turned our 
faces finally to the wilderness, with the burning sun at noon, and the moon 
and stars by night. We all suffered for lack of water, and were scant of 
herbage for the cattle ; but a day or two changed this so effectually that 
we lacked no farther vegetation. Day after day beheld the plains stretch- 
ing out into a monotonous and interminable circle on all sides, and on we 
slowly toiled, consoling ourselves in the weariness of sameness by ponder- 
ing on the glorious fulfilment of our all-absorbing desires. 

On we bent our way, guided by the star of the antarctic pole, through 
miles of coarse grass, ferns, and creeping flowers, mingled with sassafras, 
which we warmly welcomed. At times acres of loose rotting loam, where 
flowering plants and brushwood grew dense and thickest, exhibited a most 
redundant vigour of reproduction. From the pith of reeds, we learned to 
make a coarse bread. From the sassafras, a refreshing drink. My know- 
ledge of herbs aided me in transferring those met with, to numerous uses. 
The large-leaved calyx, of many a gorgeous blossom, disclosed ample 
store of dews, sweet and medicinal. The kangaroo, the opposum, and a 
variety of wild birds, supplied us with animal food. Occasionally thin 
whip-like serpents would spring right at us from the ground, like the sand 
asps and horrible reptiles described by Lucan, where, in his “ Pharsalia,”’ 
he describes the march of Cato and his soldiers through the Libyan Des- 
ert. These struck with a switch across the body became paralysed ; but, 
even though their bite was dangerous, a medicated unguent, which I ex- 
tracted from herbs, rendered their bite’innocuous. 

I had long ago calculated upon most of those contingencies likely to 
effect men who plunging into a trackless desert, and a pathless waste, 
were likely to miss everything that civilised man requires. Materials for 
light and fire we never lacked ; and I had constructed a small portable 

| apparatus with which, in a few hours, I could distil a subtle alcohol from 
almost any plant. This we found of vital use. For tobacco we soon sub- 
stituted the use of a pungent and aromatic herb ; and we slept beneath a 
sky purer, brighter, more serene and glorious, perhaps, than bends over 
any other portion of the world ; as the stars are the most large and lus- 
trous, and the moon more profulgent, grand, and serene, than we had ever 
witnessed before. 

And then what silence reigned dominant around us! Silence as deep 
as death! What an awful solitade, felt so deeply that the very sound of 
our own voices startled us at times, as though a spectre spoke! What 
an appalling sense of loneliness, of desolation, did we experience; like 
men tr.versing the wastes of a universe whose denizens have been anni- 
hilated in a single moment, leaving us sole possessors of a realm, whose 
stupendous stillness held the soul in suspense, as though it hung on the 
verge of an abyss fathomless as eternity itself! The impressions of that 
time are things never to be eradicated. It seems as if we held conscious 
| communion with those mysteries of life and death which it is the province 
| of the soul to have dim glimpses of, in trances, in dreams, or on the shores 
| of that dark river of death. 

Many days passed, and men and animals, journeying with careful lei- 
sure, were not fatigued, only wearied by the everlasting sameness, varied 
| here and there by a spring, that nosooner bubbled up than it was lost in 
| the surrounding porous soil, or greedily absorbed by leaves, grasses, sas- 
safras, and other prairie plants and vegetation. At last we found that we 
| were gradually ascending, and the plains began to change into swelling 
| uplands, where trees of noble growth appeared, while the coarse grasses 
| gave way to velvet swards as fine and soft as those of any “downs.” 
| Odorous shrubs filled the air with their perfume, and the trees grew den- 
ser, till ail partook of the aspect ofa forest. From their huge boles and 
trunks, wreathing into vast festoons, clustered with the most brilliant 
flowers, stretched great bananas, whose cable-like stems binding tree to 
tree, fifteen or twenty feet from the ground, formed mighty alleys, carpet- 
ed with verdure and flowers, which lost themselves in far distant recesses. 
In the golden morning the forest was alive with strange bird songs, 
among which the Australian magpie and the * laughing jackass,” (a sort 
of kingfisher,) wakened up the echoes with their shrill and grotesque 
cries, 

The forests darkened densely, solemnly, on all sides of us, yet yielding 
softest paths to our exploring feet. Vast green trees—the mahogany, 
the Araucanian pine, strange palms, whose shafts, two hundred and twen- 
ty feet high, rose into the air, and all of primeval bulk, covered with 
sombre foliage—broad leaves, with gigantic branches of fruit hanging 
downward—cast their sombre shadow below. On the banks of waters 
that went flowing as noislessly as oil, hearse-like, voluminous plumes 
drooped heavily. They waved silently, mournfully, like the plumes of 
some august funeral. The translucent waters, deep, deep as the sky 
above our heads, reflected these with a vividness that made us giddy on 
glancing into their gliding currents. Shore and forest grew rough, high, 
abrupt. The waters were flowing centreward. We were on the track ; 
but day by day a nameless dread oppressed us. 

For some time I had kept note of the days as they passed by, but such 
minutia became impossible, and I soon lost all knowledge of them ; morn- 
ing, and noon, and night, spoke for themselves; but the days became 
weeks, the weeks, months—I knew not how many. Mechanically we 
wended on as if under the influence of a spell. My great object the gath- 
ering of gold, the discovery of treasures, to which Solomon’s were as 
naught, had become extinct under the weight of an awe that held us asin 
a trance. 

Long ago we had quitted the great plains of the sea-board. We were 
traversing great plateaus, higher than the table-lands of Mexico. "We 
had left miles of grasses, slippery loam, and miles on miles of stunted 
trees and dry brushwood behind, and one day we plunged into a defile of 
rarest beauty. On both sides of us, rose grassy mounds and hillocks, cov- 
ered with brilliant flowers—passion flowers, bignonias, the dazzling eu- 
phorbia, and a thousand unknown others, all on a tropical scale of large- 
ness and beauty; while umbrageous trees ‘of the brightest verdure 
fringed the cones and ridges, forming a Tempe, scores of miles long. It 
was delicious to pass through the fresh and dewy charms of a valley that 
might well have been termed “happy” Shaded from the mid-day sun, as 
sheltered from the chills of evening, we lacked neither fruits, food, nor 
water. Our jaded horses throve here, and the tremendous fatigues that 
had well-nigh worn us out, were here suspended. We recruited our 
strength, our stores, and gathered fresh courage. At the worst, and to 
fail in all, it was but to return, and lead here a sylvan life, full of health 
and peace, and enjoyment. . 

One day, when the sun was in the zenith, we came to the extreme end 
of this valley, where it terminated in a manner so abrupt that we drew 
back in mingled terror and wonder ; for far below us lay a scene, such as 
from the mountain heights of India or America could never have been 
approximated ; for this beautiful valley, I conjectured with some truth, 
must have been the dried up bed of a river long since extinct, and its wa- 
ters must have fallen over a precipice, sheer and level as a wall, which 
went down, as near as I could calculate, some tro thousand feet, and which 
must have spread in vast and fructifying streams the whole extent of the 
plains open to the sight, if, indeed, there had not been there a great lake 
or sea, where but a few sinuous lines, like molten silver could now be 
faintly seen. 

This valley—fertile, watered, wooded, sheltered on all sides, and beau- 
tiful as a poet’s vision, or Arcadian dream—stretched away north-west, 
for limitless miles, till the eye returned exhausted to nearer objects. No 
fairer vision, even from Pisgah of old, ever broke on the eyes of man. It 
was full of copses, “‘ mossy dells,” and gently undulating pasture lands. 
Ponds and lakes, and herds of wild cattle, not familiar to European eyes, 
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To this central region, where the carbon has been elaborated into dia- | but having an affinity to the ruminantia, were seen filling up the details 


of this entrancing panorama. The smoke, too, of native villages could be 
distinguished, and pigmy figures moving far away, for the first time re- 
minded us that this wonderful region had human inhabitants, whom we 
had hitherto little thought of, and reminded us that we might meet with 
dangers more tangible than any we had yet passed ay ot and we 
grasped our rifles with an instinctive clutch. The edge of the precipice, 
whereon we lay reclined, extended in a semicircular direction for count- 
less miles. To the left it wound away out ofsight. The vast literally 
overburthened us. To the right, the grim, darkly red wall of impenetra- 
ble granite stretched duskily away till lost in the horizon. Far beyond 
rose towering snowy, gleaming peaks, like mighty Alps reaching pillar- 
wise to the clouds, fit altars for the worship of such starry hosts as never 
were seen by Magian on the Chaldean plains. My heart bounded at the 
sight, for those must form that central mountain system I sought, and 
there I should meet with the solution of every doubt. 

The singular geological formation that everywhere met the eye at- 
tracted my attention, however, and set me to thinking how it was to be 
accounted for. In what manner had these vast highlands, based on gra- 
nite from the central earth, and reaching up to within a few feet where 
the soil on which we stood bore such a wealth of verdure, legumine, fruits, 
trees, and the like—in what manner had it been severed from the vall 
below, leaving the sharp outline of the huge cleavage so clear, so abru 
No geological law—either of plutonic fires, of immersion, convulsions, or 
the like—gave satisfactory reply ; and I was forced to content myself 
with regarding the same ds another anomaly of this remarkable country ; 
and after a day’s rest we resumed our journey southward, towards those 
peaks which attracted me as by magnetic attraction. 

Again the scene grew changed, We were traversing the level heights 
which terminated on that enchanting valley, and the desolation of terror 
began to reign with the most subduing dominancy. The route was every- 
where uneven, rugged, and discouraging. Great boulders, in material 
like ironstone, and vast scatterings of scori and lava, lay in confusion 
around us. The very ground had a hot mephitic air about it. The skies 
were fierce in the heat of their unclouded splendours. No water, no herb- 
age met us, for several days that we journeyed along this horrible region, 
which could only be likened to the crater of some enormous volcano, 
whose bubbling contents had suddenly filled its hollow up, and become 
level and concrete, comparatively speaking, in an instant of time. On 
the fourth day, the intolerably repulsive aspect of these plains of extinet 
fire and fusion began to change. First came a river which we forded, af 
ter having drank to repletion of its singularly sweet and ice-cold waters ; 
and once more, exhausted, hungered, and a}! but spirit-broken, we shel- 
tered beneath umbrageous trees. By this time the :nowy peaks of the 
mountains so long looked-for appeared nearer at hand. It was marvel- 
lous with what distinctness we beheld them, and judged of their immensity 
and extent. We looked on them, not as men who look up to the Alps, 
but as those standing on Mont Blanc in clear weather behold the Noiric 
the Carnic or the Swiss Alps, from the same level, or look on the cones of 
the Jungfrau, the Wetterhorn or Mount Pilate, from some favourable point 
of view--rosy, soft, bathed in ambient fleecelets more or less borrowed 
from the deep tints of the refracted sunshine. We slept that night, none 
caring to keep watch. One horse had perished in the last bleak and in- 
hospitable region we had just quitted,—a loss that was irreparable to us. 
The other poor creature, with drooping head, stood picketted at hand. 
Fresh water and fresh grass promised to restore him to speedy strength. 

I awoke as the grey day was breaking, and the stars were one by one 
dying off in thesky. I awoke, or dreamt thatI awoke. But what hide- 
ous nightmare oppressed me ?—what demoniac face was that, bending be- 
neath the cold, grey starlight, and piercing with fiery eyes into mine? 

For it was a face, and a human face too, but hideous beyond the power 
of description to embody. The forehead was low and retreating, the nose 
broad and flat, the cheekbones high, the ears like those of the fabled sa- 
tyr, growing prominently from the head, and the chin was sharp and hag- 
like. Eyes ferocious and gleaming were seconded by teeth sharp as the 
cuspidati of the dog. Add to this, a dusky swarthiness, and a form fan- 
tastically tricked out, and my speechless horror may be imagined asI saw 
the stealthy creature, club in hand, advancing to beat out my brains. 
There was not a moment to lose. 

“ The savages! the savages! Awaken! To arms!—seize your rifles and 
fire!’ So I shouted in the desperate instinct of mortal fear, and the 
crack of my rifle the next moment rang in the still air. My two comrades, 
roused by my éries, fired also ; and, aseach shot told, acry arose between 
earth aad heaven sach as I never heard human lips give utterance to be- 
fore, and pray never to hear again. 

We saw hundreds of savages, as I should guess, suddenly leap as if out 
of the ground, with cries of mourning and affright; pass before our eyes 
like phantoms ; and as suddenly disappear. Not a vestige of their visit 
was left in another moment ; but, looking round, I raw that our horse 
was gone, and with him some instruments of mine, whose importance and 
value were most vital. With him also had gone our stock of powder, 
medicines, and the last of the spirits I had distilled with so much care 
and pains. 

The present possible danger, however, thus staring us in the face, was 
too serious at the moment to admit of debating what we had lost. What 
we had yet to lose—our lives or liberties—our last few resources—these 
were paramount to all. We turned our course and plunged deeper into 
the forest, not knowing what we might yet have to meet; for we might 
run into an ambush of cannibals, or among a bed of writhing Pythons— 
either and every way, there was danger. 

Some time had elapsed, when all at once the ground shook beneath our 
feet, simultaneously with a tremendous detonation that told us the powder, 
our faithful four-footed companion had hitherto borne, had exploded. The 
most fearful chorus of yells, shrieks, and groans, of anguish, rising in- 
stantly after, indicated that if no lives were lost, some must be fearfully 
maimed and mangled. As their vengeance would be in proportion to 
their rage, we pressed on with redoubled exertion, determined to sell our 
lives most dearly, and to die fighting rather than live captive. Whether 
they had lost our track, or whether terror had overpowered them, we saw 
them no more: and the next night slept by turns, without being disturb- 
ed by aught more than our own apprehensions. 

Again from the vast and lofiy table-lands which we now traversed, the 
green and undulating valleys sloped away far, far into the endless depths 
on both sides of us, and we seemed to be traversing the shoulder of a 
mighty giant chain, whose altitude was lost in what elsewhere and in 
other climates would have been clouds, but which here had a tenuity so 
fine, as to leave their outlines fading off imperceptibly to the infinite, 
heightening the scale of majesty that surrounded us. The atmosphere 
was rare, but keen ; and though we breathed more rapidly than wont, we 
felt an elasticity and vigour in our frames perfectly astonishing, consider- 
ing the hundreds upon hundreds of miles of fatigue we had already un- 
dergone. Where a green and tender verdure terminated half way on those 
towering summits, the ice of ages past, forming a snowy mantle, clothed 
them, thence upwards, Deeper down were dense girdles of fir and pine. 
Then began the forests, just seen through a cloudy zone that hid so much 
of the country below from our gaze. 

Keen, piercing airs blew fresher now. The softer aspects of the moun- 
tains changed. Ina stillness never broken since the flood perhaps, the 
frowning battlement rose, or fell into sheer abysses that made the brain 
reel. Our journey was perilous enough, and we began to experience some- 
thing more than the menace of privation, and now a sound began to rise 
and creep through the air, similar to the sound of the distant wind at 
midnight, as it deepens and seems to approach, yet dies off ere coming 
where we stood. As we advanced, this deep and almost solemn moaning, 
in the grandeur of its diapason, rose in extent of volume, and air and 
earth seemed to quiver tremulously beneath its influence. Between enor- 
mous ravines in cavernous depths, up chasms, and down gorges, awful 
winds rioted ; and when once the thunder broke over us, its sound was 
verily like the “ the crack of doom ;”’ and while the sky darkened intoa 
pitchy blackness, the lightning that tore and rent its folds, was like the 
flames of a conflagration! In those blinding flashes we seemed to stand 
in a space whose sides were cleft to the centre, by a fiery sword, while 
overhead a canopy of vivid fires burned and ‘blazed till nature could no 
longer endure the terrors shed around us. 

The roar of sounding cataracts, too, began to peal—thundered and 
boomed like so many parks of artillery. We seemed to approach the 
throne of some mighty anarch, confounding the elements in the display 
of his tremendous powers. Each day we expected to meet such Titans 
as alone could dwell in the midst of the appalling spectacles we wit- 
nessed, and to which alone some such stupendous organization was ne- 
cessary. 

Climbing up the steeps of a ravine between two enormous mountain 
sides, one morning, we heard the deep, dreadful, resounding rvar of @ 
cataract of waters close at hand. The air pealed again, it heaved and 
fell in tempestuous gusts, beneath the thunderous din. Up we climbed, 
till finally we stood on a ledge, gazing on a scene so measureless, vast, 
and awful as well nigh extinguished our faculties. ‘ ' 

We were on a ledge many hundred yards wide, the extremes sides being 
mountain walls towering far out of sight above us. Across an abyss— 





into which we dared not, and could not gaze—and that lay between us 
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ite side, we saw an ocean of waters, resistless, solid, and 
ge omen Niagara became as insignificant in comparison, as a rill 
brawling over pebbles would have been. Level as a line, for miles and 
miles ei way, the cataract extended ; and whither it descended, and 
what its depth, we could not conjecture, or plummet fathom. The sound 
that rose suggested the rending of the earth, the extinction of sun and 
moon, and those nameless terrors we associate with the final doom of the 
world. The steam from the abysses rose ia fleecy mists, in which rainbows, 
arc after arc, formed themselves. We shrank back with reeling brain and 
naking soul, looking at each other’s ghastly faces with dumb dismay. 
We were truly on the verge of chaos. ' 

When I did turn my eyes downwards towards the west, below the 
mountain piles that went grandly upward like august columns sustain- 
ing heaven, there met my gaze a level plain of water, broadening out 
into a sea of azure, extending far from the limits of vision, and sleeping 
at the base of those physical terrors which no human eye perhaps had 
ever looked on before, and that, assuredly, no human mind had ever 
imagined, and could not realize though they revealed themselves to the 
senses. : 

{Here seyeral disconnected fragments indicate their descent to the 
shores of the central sea, and their discovery of a large canoe of rude 
force, sculptured on the outside by savage hands into many strange de- 
vices. 

We had succeeded, [the writer proceeded,] and our canoe went on 
with a rapid, yet gentle motion, on the bosom of a river that ran in 
the direction of the South Pacific, but which yet might terminate in 
some such cataract as that we had looked on in awe, whose width might 
‘be counted by miles, and whose fall must alone be meted by innumerable 
fathoms. . 

Terror had unstrung us. We bungered and thirsted, yet sought not to 
slay the strange birds that floated heavily in the air, nor the fish—some 
of which had forms as vast as repulsive—that swam besides us. We had 
gems, whose value would purchase monarchies, in our dresses and in our 
boat, yet a paralysis had seized us, and it was only at desperate intervals 
that [could pencil down my thoughts or observations. We sat dreamily 
apart. High mountains again enclosed us, and at times the sky was hid- 
den from us, as in a gloom like that of Tartarus. We went on, on, with 
hunger and thirst raging in our vitals. 

Once I woke from a trance in which a vision of Pandemonium, with its 
noises and its cataracts of liquid fire, fell down steeps as high as Atlas, I 
was in a fever ; I felt it raging in my blood. One of my companions sat 
in the bow, his face in his hands and his elbows resting on his knees. The 
other reclined across the seat, his head hanging over the edge of the canoe. 
His rifle had fallen from his hand. His jaw had fallen, and the smile was 
a ghastly grin. His eyes were fixed, and emittedastony stare. I laugh- 
ed, and said, ‘‘ He is dead !’’ Dusky phantoms crowded round me. Mourn- 
fal wails were heard. Is this Lethe we float on? Are we sailing to anoth- 
er world? And what is that yawning portal—that entrance to Hades our 
prow is bent to?—” 

{Here the MS. abruptly terminated ; and taking into consideration the 
circumstances in which it was discovered, we can only conjecture that 
they had lighted on a river debouching in the Gulph of Carpentaria, and 
that the adventurers were lost on their voyage, miserably perishing, per- 
haps, under the combined influences of hunger and thirst, fever and terror, 
such as would naturally be induced by contact with the in-upportable as- 
pects of the later scenes described by the writer.] 





LOVE AND SELF-LOVE. 


It was during the very brightest days of the republic of Venice, when 
her power was in its prime, together with the arts which have made her, 
like every Italian state, celebrated all over the world—for Italy has pro- 
duced in poetry and painting, and in the humbler walk of musical com- 
position, the greatest of the world’s marvels—that Paolo Zustana was 
charged by the Marquis di Bembo to paint several pictures to adorn his 

allery. Paolo had come from Rome at the request of the Marquis, who 
had received a very favourable account of the young artist—he was but 
thirty. Paolo was handsome, of middle height, dark, and pale; he had 
deep black eyes, a small mouth, a finely traced moustache, a short curl- 
ing beard, and a forehead of remarkable intellectuality. There was a 
slight savageness in his manner, a brief sharp way of speaking, a restless- 
ness in his eye, which did not increase the number of his friends. But 
when men knew him better, and were admitted into his intimacy—a very 
rare occurrence—they loved him. 

Then, he was generous-hearted and noble ; his time, his purse, his ad- 
vice, were all at their service. But his whole soul was in his art. Night 
and day, day and night, he seemed to think of nothing but his painting. 
In Rome he had been looked upon as mad, for in the day he was not con- 
tent with remaining close at work in his master’s studio, but at night he 
invariably shut himself up in an old half ruined house, in the outskirts, 
where none of his friends were ever invited, and where no man ever pene- 
trated, and no women save an old nurse, who had known him froma 
child. It was believed, with considerable plausibility, that the artist had 
a picture in hand, and that he passed his night even in study.’ He rarely 
left this retreat before mid-day, and generally returned to his hermitage 
early, after a casual visit to his lodgings, though he could not occasion- 
ally refuse being present at large parties given by his patrons. 

dn arriving in Venice he resumed his former mode of life. He had an 
apartment at the Palace Bembo; he took his meals there, but at night- 
fall, when there was no grand reception, he wrapped himself in his cloak, 

ut on his mask, and, drawing his sword-hilt close to his hand, went 
orth. He took a gondola until he reached a certain narrow street, and 
then, gliding down that, he disappeared in the gloom caused by the lofty 
houses. No one noticed much, this mode of life ; he did his duty, he was 

olite, affable and respectful with his patron; he was gallant with the 
adies, but no more. He did not make the slightest effort to win the affec- 
tions of those around him. Now all this passed in general without much 
observation. 

Still, there was one person whom this wildness and eccentricity of cha- 
racter—all that has a stamp of originality is called eccentric—caused to 
feel deep interest in him. The Marquis had a daughter, who at sixteen 
had been married, from interested motives, to the old uncle of the Doge, 
now dead. Clorinda was a beautiful widow of one and twenty, who, rich, 
independent, of a determined and thoughtful character, had made up her 
mind to marry a second time, not to please relations, but herself. From 
the first she noticed Paolo favourably ; he received her friendly advances 
respectfully but coldly, and rarely stopped his work to converse. Sie 
asked for lessons to improve her slight knowledge of painting; he gave 
them freely, but without ever adding a single word to the necessary ob- 
servations of the interview. He seemed absorbed in his art. One day 
Clorinda stood behind him; she had been watching him with patient at- 
tention for an hour ; she now came and took up her quarters in the gal- 
lery all day, with her attendant girl, reading or painting. Paolo had not 
spoken one word during that hour. Suddenly Clorinda rose and uttered 
the exclamation : 

“ How beautiful!” 

“Ts it not, signora ?” 

“Most beautiful,’’ she returned, astonished both at the artist’s manner, 
and the enthusiasm with which he ailuded to his own creation. 

“Tam honoured by your approval,” said Paolo, laying down his pa- 
lette and folding his arms to gaze at the picture—a Cupid and Psyche— 
with actual rapture. 5 

It was the face of the woman—of the girl, timidly impassioned and 
tender, filling the air around with beauty—that had struck Clorinda. 
With golden hair, that waved and shone in the sun ; with a white, small, 
but exquisitely shaped forehead ; with deep blue eyes, fixed with admi- 
ring love on the tormenting god ; with cheeks on which lay so softly the 
bloom of health that it seemed ready to fade before the breath from the 
painting ; with a mouth and chin moulded on some perfect Grecian sta- 
tue, she thought she had never seen anything so divine. 

“ Ah!” she said with a sigh, “ you painters are dreadful enemies of wo- 
man, Who would look at reality after gazing on this glorious ideal 2” 

‘It is reality,” replied the painter. “I paint from memory.” 

“Impossible! You must have combined the beauty of fifty girls in that 
exquisite creation.” 

“No!” said the artist gravely ; that face exists. I saw it in the moun- 
tains of Sicily. I have often painted it before : never so successfully.” 

“TI would give the world to gaze on the original,” replied Clorinda. 
“T adore a beautiful woman. It is God’s greatest work of art.” 

“Tt is, sig ora,” said Paolo; and he turned away to his work. 

Women born in the climate of Italy, under her deep blue sky, and in 
that air that breathes of poetry, painting, music, and love, are not guided 
by the same impulses and feelings as in our colder and more practical 
north. Clorinda did not wait for Paolo’s admiration ; she loved him, and 
every day added to her passion. His undoubted genius, his intellectual 
brow, his noble features aud mien, had awakened her long pent-up and 
sleeping affections. She was herself a woman of superior mind, and had 
revelled in the delights of Petrarch, Dante, and Ariosto, and Boccaccio. 
Now, she felt. How deep!y, she alone knew. But Zustana remained ob- 


stinately insensible to all her charms: to her friendship, and her conde- 
scending tone, as well as to her intellect and beauty. He saw all, save 
her love, and admired and respected her much. But there was—at all 
events, at present—no germ of rising passion in his heart. 

It was not long before she began to remark his early departure from 
the palace, his mysterious way of going, and the fact that he never re- 
turned until the next day at early dawn, which always now saw him at 
his labours. The idea at once flashed across her mind that he had found 
in Venice some person on whom to lavish the riches of his affection, and 
that he went every evening to plead his passion at her feet. Jealousy 
took possession of her. She spent a whole night in reflection ; she turned 
over in her mind every supposition ; and she rose, feverish and ill. That 
day, pleading illness, she remained in her room, shut up with her books, 

About an hour after dark, Paolo, his hat drawn over his eyes, his cloak 
wrapped round him, aad his mask on, stepped into a gondola which 
awaited him, and started. Another boat lay on the opposite side of the 
canal, with curtains closely drawn. Scarcely had the artist’s been set in 
motion than it followed. Paolo, who had never, since his arrival in Ve- 
nice, been watched or followed, paid no attention toit. The two gondo- 
las then moved side by side without remark, and that of Zustana stopped 
as usual, allowed the artist to land, and continued on its way. A man, 
also wrapped in a cloak, masked, and with a hat and plumes, leaped out 
also from the other gondola, and, creeping close against the wall, follow- 
ed him. The stranger, seemed, by his gazing at the dirty walls and low 
shops—chiefly old clothes, rag shops, and warehouses devoted to small 
trades—very much surprised, but, for fear of losing the track of the other, 
followed closely. . 

Suddenly Zustana disappeared. The other moved rapidly forward in 
time to observe that he had entered a dark alley, and was ascending with 
heavy step a gloomy and winding staircase. The stranger followed cau- 
tiously, stepping in time with Paolo, and feeling his way with his hands, 
Zustana only halted when he reached the summit of the house. He then 

laced a key in a door—a blaze of light was seen, and he disappeared, 
ree the door behind him. The man stood irresolute, but only for a 
moment. The house was built round a square court, like a well: there 
was a terraced roof. Gliding noiselessly along, the stranger was in the 
open air; moving along like a midnight-thief he gained a position 
whence the windows of the rooms entered by Zustana were distinctly 
visible. 

A groan, a sigh from the stranger, who sank behind a kind of pillar, re- 
vealed the Countess. The groan, the sigh, was occasioned by the astound- 
ing discovery she now made. 

The room into which she was looking was brilliantly lighted up, and 
beautifully furnished, while beyond—for Clorinda could see as plainly as 
if she had been in it—was a small bedroom, and near the bed sat an old 
woman, who was preparing to bring in a child to Zustana. Just with- 
drawing herself from the embrace of Zustana was a beautiful young girl, 
simply and elegantly dressed—the original of the Pysche which she had 
so much admired. Now she understood all; that look, which she had 
thought the consciousness of his own beautiful creation, was for the be- 
loved original. 

The child, a beautiful boy nearly a year old, was brought to Zustana to 
kiss. Now, all his savageness was gone; now, he stood no longer the 
artist, the creator, the genius of art; but the man. He smiled, he patted 
the babe upon the cheek, he let it clutch his fingers with its little hands, 
he laughed outright a rich, happy, merry, ordinary laugh; and then, 
turning to the enraptured mother, embraced her once more, and drew her 
to a table near the opened window. 

‘«‘ What progress to-day ?’’ asked the painter gaily. 

“ See,” replied the young mother, handing him a copy-book, and speak- 
ing in the somewhat harsh dialect ofa Sicilian peasant girl. “I think, at 
Jast, I can write a page pretty well.’ 

“ Excellent,’ continued the painter smiling. 
fect little fairy. 
no more lessons.” 

“ But the reading,” said the young girl, speaking like a timid scholar ; 
“T shall never please you there.” 

“ You always please me,” exclaimed Zustana ; “ but you mnst get rid 
of your accent.” 

“ ] will try,’”’ said Eleanora earnestly, and taking up a book she began 
to read, with much of the imperfection of a young school-girl, but so 
eagerly, so prettily, with such an evident desire to please, that, as she 
concluded her lesson, the artist clasped her warmly to his bosom, and 
cried with love in his eyes and in his tone, “ My wife, how I adore 
you |” . 

One summer morning a young man, with a knapsack on his back, a 
pair of pistols in his belt, a staff to assist him in climbing the hills and 
mountains, and in crossing the torrents, was standing on the brow ofa hill 
overlooking a small but delicious plain. It was half meadow, half pas- 
ture land ; here, trees ; there, a winding stream, little hillocks, green and 
grassy plots ; beyond, a lofty mountain, on which hung a sombre-tinted 
pine forest ; the whole illumined by the joyous sun of Sicily, which flood- 
ed all nature, and spread as it were a violet and metallic veil over her, 
After gazing nearly halfan hour at the delicious landscape, the young 
man moved slowly down a winding path that led to the river side. Sud- 
denly he heard the tinkling of sheep-bells, the barking of dogs, and looked 
around to discover whence the sound came. In a small corner of pasture 
land, at no great distance from the stream, he saw the flock, and seated 
beneath the shadow of a huge tree, a young girl. 

He advanced at once towards her, not. being sure of his way. 


“My Eleanora is a per- 
A prettier handwriting you will not see. I need give 





She was a young girl of sixteen, the same delicate and exquisite crea- 
tion which had so struck Clorinda on the canvas, and in the garret of Ve- 
nice. The eye of the artist was delighted, the heart of the man was filled 
with emotion.” He spoke to her: she answered timidly but sweetly. He 
forgot his intended question ; he alluded to the beautiful country, to the 
delight of dwelling in such a land, to the pleasures of her calm and placid 
existence ; he asked if he could obtain a room in that neighbourhood in 
which to reside while he took a series of Sketches. The girl listened with 
attention and interest for nearly half an hour, during which time he was 
using his pencil. She then replied that her father would gladly offer him 
a shelter in their small house, if he could be satisfied with very humble 
lodging and very humble fare. The young man accepted with many 
thanks, and then showed her his sketch-book. 

“Holy Virgin!” she cried, as she recognised herself. 

“ You are pleased,” said the artist, smiling. 

“Oh! it’s beautiful ; how can you do that with a pencil? Come quick, 
and show it to father?’ a 

The young man followed her, as she slowly drove her sheep along, and 
soon found himself within sight of a small house with a garden, which she 
announced as her father’s. She had the drawing in her hand, looking at 
it with delight. Unable to restrain her feelings, she-ran forward, and en- 
tering the house, disappeared. Zustana—of course it was he—laughed as 
he picked up the crook of the impetuous young shepherdess, and, aided by 
the faithful dog, began driving home the patient animals. In ten minutes 
Eleanora reappeared, accompanied by her father, her brother and sister : 
regular Sicilian peasants, without one atom of resemblance to this extra- 
ordinary pear! concealed from human.eye in the beautiful valley of Arno- 
la. They were all, however, struck by the portrait, and received the ar- 
tist with rude hospitality. 

He took up his residence with them ; he sought to please, and he suc- 
ceeded. After a very few days he became the constant companion of 
Eleanora. They went out together, he to paint, she to look after her 
sheep, both to talk. Paolo found her totally uneducated, ignorant of 
everything, unable to read or write, and narrow-minded, as all such na- 
tures must be. But, there was a foundation of sweetness, and a quickness 
of intellect, which demonstrated that circumstances alone had made her 
what she was, and Paolo loved her. 


He had been a fortnight at Arnola, and he had made up his mind. 
One « ggaoa morning, soon after they had taken up their usual position, 
he spoke. 

< Bleanora, I love you, with a love that is of my life. I adore, I wor- 
ship you; you are the artist’s ideal of loveliness ; your soul only wants 
culture to be as lovely as your body. Will you be my wife? Will you 
make my home your home, my country your country, my life your life? 
Iam an artist; I battle for my bread, but I am already gaining riches, 
Speak! Will you be mine?” 

* «J will,” replied the young girl, who had no conception of hiding her 
feelings of pride and joy. 

“But you do not know me. I am jealous and suspicious, I am proud 
and sensitive. You are beautiful, you are lovely ; others will dispute 
you with me. I would slay the Pope if he sought you ; I would kill the 
Emperor if he offered you a gift. You are a simple peasant girl ; those 
around me might smile at your want of town knowledge ; might jeer at 

ou for not having the accomplishments and vices of the town ladies: I 
should challenge the first who smiled or jeered. You must then, if you 
can be mine, and will make me happy, live apart from men, for me alone ; 
you must know of no existence but mine ; you must abandon all society, 








all converse with your fellow creatures. I must be your world, your life, 
your whole being.” 


“T will be what pleases you best,” said the you 

“The picture does not alarm you ?” 

“ Will you always love me?” she asked timidly. 

“While I live, my art, my idol, my goddess! Eleanora, whil. I 
breathe.” 

* Do with me as you will,” replied the young girl. 

A month later they were married, her parents being proud indeed of the 
elevated position to which their daughter attained. They went in the ay. 
tumn to Rome, where Paolo had prepared for his mysterious existence }, 
means of his faithful and attached nurse. He devoted to her every mo. 
ment not directed to his art, and at once began her education systemat;. 
cally. He found an apt and earnest scholar, and at the time of which I 
speak, Eleanora was possessed of all the mental advantages to be derive; 
from constant intercourse with a man of genius. 

But Paolo Zustana, out of his home, was a changed and unhappy man. 
he lived in constant dread of his treasure being discovered ; he saw with «. 
cret impatience, the many defects which still existed in his beloved ido\- 
he felt the restraint of confining her always within a suite of rooms : he 
longed to give her air and space; but he dreaded her being seen by 
powerful and unscrupulous men; he dreaded ridicule for her peasant 
origin and imperfect education. Hence the defects in his character. 


It was on the afternoon of the next day, and Zustana, who had been 
giving some finishing touches to the Psyche, was absorbed in its contem 
plation. He held the brush in his hand, and stood back a little way, ex- 
amining it with attention. 

“Tt is beautiful! The Countess Clorinda was right,” he exclaimed, 

, “Not nearly so beautiful as the original,” replied the lady in low 
one. 

“Great Heaven !” cried Paolo, turning round pale and fiercely, to 
start back in silent amazement. 

There was Eleanora, blushing, trembling, timid, hanging a little back, 
and yet leaning on the arm of the Countess, who smiled a sweet sad smile 
of triumph. 

“ Be not angry, Signor Zustana,” she said; “it is all my fault. You 
excited my curiosity relative to the original of this picture. You said it 
existed. I immediately connected your mysterious absences with some- 
thing which might explain all. Last night I followed you home, I saw 
this beautifal creature, I understood the motives of her seclusion. This 
day I went to see her early; I forced my way in. Half by threats, half 
by coaxing, I extracted the truth from her. Signor Paolo, your conduct 
is selfish ; to save yourself from imaginary evils you condemn this angel 
to a prison life ; you deprive her of air and liberty—the very life of a Si- 
cilian girl ; you prevent her from enjoying the manifold blessings which 
God intended for all ; you deprive us of the satisfaction of admiring a 
face so divine, and a mind so exquisite. But then, you will say, she is 
beautiful enough to excite love ; she is simple enough to excite a smile, 
Signor Paolo, she is good enough to scorn the first word of lawless 
passion ; she iseducated enough to learn everything that becomes a 
lady, and befits the wife of a man of genius, if you will but let her mix 
with the world. You are yourself miserable ; your life is a torment. JI. 
the friend, the confidante, the sister of this innocent good girl, declare to 
you that you must change your mode of existence.” . 

“ Countess, you have conquered,” cried Zustana, who guessed the truth, 
and who intuitively felt that her generous heart would find, in devotion 
to Eleanora, means of withdrawing her attention from her unfortunate 
passion. ‘ Do withher as you please. When the Countess Clorinda, only 
og of my generous patron, calls my wife her sister, my wife is hers for 

ife.” 

The result was natural. Paolo Zustana ceased to be suspicious and 
restless. Eleanora was universally admired ; and when, ten years later, 
the artist, after finishing the paintings for the gallery of the Palace Bem- 
bo, took up his residence permanently in Venice, his wife had become an 
accomplished and unaffected lady, capable of holding her position in the 
elevated circles to which the genius of her husband, and the friendship of 
Clorinda, established her right to belong. Clorinda remained true to her 
friendship all her life ; delighted and happy at being the ensurer of per- 
manent happiness to two loving hearts, which, under the system of suspi- 
cion, fear and seclusion adopted by one of them, must ultimately have 
been utterly wretched. 

No one can be happy and useful in this world, who is not of it. If it 
were not our duty to be of it, we may be very sure we should not be in it. 


———]_—- 
MAUNDERINGS. 
BY A SCOTCHMAN. 

I am far frae being clear that Nature herse]’, though a kindly auld car- 
line, has been a’thegither just to Scotland, seeing that she has sae con- 
trived that some o’ our greatest men, that ought by richts to hae been 
Scotchmen, were born in England and other countries, and sae hae been 
kenned as Englishers, or else something no quite sae guid. 

There’s glorious old Ben Jonson, the dramatic poet and scholar, that 
everybody taks for a regular Londoner, merely because he happened to 
be born there. Ben’s father, it’s weel kent, was a Johnston o’ Annandale 
in Dumfriesshire, a bauld guid family there to this day. He is alloo’t to 
hae been a gentleman, even by the English biographers o’ his son ; and, 
dootless, sae he was, sin’ he was an Annandale Jobnston. He had gane 
up to London, about the time o’ Queen Mary, and was amang them that 
suffered under that sour uphalder o’ popery. Ben, puir chield, had the 
misfortune first to see the light somewhere about Charing Cross, instead 
o’ the bonnie leas 0’ Ecclefechan, where his poetic soul wad hae been on 
far better feedin’-grund,I reckon. But, nae doot, he cam to sit contented 
under the dispensations 0’ Providence. Howsomever, he ought to be now 
ranked amang Scotchmen, that’s a’. 

There was a still greater man in that same century, that’s generally 
set down as a Lincolnshire-man, but ought to be looked on as next thing 
tilla Scotchman, if no a Scotchman out and out; and that’s Sir Isaac 
Newton. They speak o’ his forebears as come frae Newton in Lancashire ; 
but the honest man himeel’s the best authority aboot his ancestry, I should 
think ; and didna he say to his friend Gregory ae day: “ Gregory, ye 
warna aware that I’m o’ the same country wi’ yoursel’—I’m a Scotch- 
man.” It wad appear that Sir Isaac had an idea in his head, that he had 
come somehow 6’ a Scotch baronet o’ the name o’ Newton; and nothing 
can be better attested than that there was a Scotchman o’ that name wha 
became a baronet by favour o’ King James the Sixt (what for aye ca’ him 
James the First?), having served that wise-headed king as preceptor to 
his eldest son, Prince Henry. Sae, ye see, there having been a Scotch 
Newton wha was a baronet, and Sir Isaac thinking he cam o’ sic a man, 
the thing looks unco like as if it were a fact. It’s the mair likely, too, 
frae Sir Adam Newton having been a grand scholar and a man o’ great 
natural ingenuity o’ mind ; for, as we a’ ken right weel, bright abilities 
gang in families. There’s a chield of my acquentance that disna think 
the dates answer sae weel as they ought to do; but he ance lived a twal- 
month in England, and I’m feared he’s grown a wee thing prejudiced. 
Sae we’ll say nae mair aboot him. ; 

Then, there was Willie Cowper, the author o’ the Task, John Gilpin, 
and mony other poems.- If ye were to gie implicit credence to his Eng- 
lish biographers, ye wad believe that he cam o’ an auld Sussex family. 
But Cowper himsel’ aye insisted that he had come o’ a Fife gentleman 0’ 
lang syne, that had been fain to flit southwards, having mair guid blude 
in his veins than siller in his purse belike, as has been the case wi’ mony 
a guid fallow before noo. It’s certain that the town o’ Cupar, whilk may 
hae gi’en the family its name, is the head town o’ that county to this day. 
There was ane Willie Cowper, Bishop o’ Galloway in the time o’ King 
Jamie—a real guid exerceesed Christian, although a bishop—and tht poet 
jaloosed that this worthy man had been ane o’ his relations. I dinra pre- 
tend to ken how the matter really stood ; but it doesna look very likely 
that Cowper could hae taken up the notion o’ a Scotch ancestry, if there 
hadna been some tradition to that effeck. I’m particularly vext that our 
country was cheated out o’ haeing Cowper for ane o’ her sons, for I trow 
he was weel worthy o’ the honour ; and if Providence had willed that he 
should hae been born and brought up in Scotland, I haena the least doot 
that he wad hae been a minister, and ane, too, that wad hae pleased the 
folk just extrornar. 

There was a German philosopher in the last century, that made a great 
noise wi’ a book o’ his that explored and explained a’ the in-throughs and 
out-throughs o’ the human mind. His name was Immanuel Kant; and 
the Kantian philosophy is weel kent as something originating wi’ him. 
Weel, this Kant ought to hae been a Scotchman ; or, rather, he was a 
Scotchman ; but only, owing to some grandfather or great-grandfather 
having come to live in Konigsberg, in Prussia, ye’ll no hinder Immanuel 
frae being born there—whilk of coorse was a pity for a’ parties except 
Prussia, that gets credit by the circumstance. The father o’ the philo- 
sopher was an honest saddler o’ the name o’ Cant, his ancestor having 
been ane o’ the Cants o’ Aberdeenshire, and maybe a relation o’ Andrew 
Cant, for ony thing I ken. It,was the philosopher that changed the C for 
the K, to avoid the foreign look of the word, our letter C not belonging 
to the German alphabet. I’m rale sorry that Kant did not spring up in 
Scotland, where his metaphysical studies wad hae been on friendly gruad. 





But I’m quite sure, an he had visited Scotland, and come to Aberdeen- 
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shire, he wad hae fund a 
very glad to see him, and never thought the less 
ilosopher. 

» Weel, eave got down a guid way noo, and the next man I find that 
ought by richts to hae been a Scotchman is that deil 's bucky o’ a poet, 
Lord Byron. I’m no saying that Lord Byron was & thegither @ respect- 
able character, ye see ; but there can be nae manner 0 doot that he wrote 
rand poetry, and got a great name by it. Noo, Lord Byron was born in 
ondon—I’m no denyin’ what Tammy Muir says on that score—but his 





guid number o’ his relations, that. wad hae been 
o’ him for being merely 


mother was a Scotch leddy, and she and her husband settled in Scotland | affinities. 


and of coorse their son wad hae been born there in 


ee husband’s debts obliged them to gang, 


due time, had it no been that the 
first to France, and after that to r 
her downlying, as has already been said. This, 
was a great injustice to Scotland. . ‘ . bape, 

My greatest grudge 0’ a’ is regarding that bright genius for historical 
composition, Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P. for Edinburgh. Aboot 
the year 1790, the minister o’ the parish o’ Cardross, in Dumbartonshire, 
was a Mr. M‘Aulay, a north-country man, it’s said, and a man 0’ uncom- 
mon abilities. It was in his parish that that other bright genius, Tobias 
Smollett, was born, and, if a’ bowls had rowed richt, sae should T. B. M. 
But it was otherwise ordeened. A son o’ this minister having become 
preceptor to a Mr. Babington, a young man o’ fortune in England, it sae 
cam aboot that this youth and his preceptor’s sister, wha was an extror- 
nar bonny lass, drew up thegither, and were married. That led to ane 
o’ the minister’s sons going to England—namely, Mr. Zachary, the father 
0’ our member ; and thus it was that we were cheated out o’ the honour 
o’ having T. B. as an out-and-out Scotsman, whilk it’s evident he ought 
to hae been, sin’ it’s no natural to England to bring forth sic geniuses, 
weary fa’ it, that I should say sae. I’m sure I wiss that the bonny lass 
had been far eneuch, afore she brought about this strange cantrip o’ for- 
tune, or that she had contented hersel’ wi’ an honest Greenock gentleman 
that wanted her, and wha, I’ve been tauld, de’ed no aboon three year 


ne. 

Naebody that kens me will ever suppose that I’m vain either aboot my- 
self or my country. I wot weel, when we consider what frail miserable 
creatures we are, we hae little need for being proud o’ onything. Yet, 
somehow, I aye like to hear the nameo’ puir auld Scotland brought aboon 
board, so that it is na for things even-down disrespectable. Some years 
ago, we used to hear a great deal aboot a light-headed jillet they ca’ Lola 
Montes, that had become quite an important political character at the 
coort o’ the king o’ Bavaria. Noo, although I believe it’s a fact that 
Lola’s father was a Scotch officer o’ the army, I set nae store by her ava 
—I turn the back o’ my hand on a’ sic cutties as her. Only, it is a fact 
that she comes 0’ huz--o’ that there can be nae doot, be it creditable or 
no. Weel, ye see, there’s another very distinguished leddy o’ modern 
times, that’s no to be spoken o’ in the same breath wi’ that Lady Light- 
head. Thisis the new empress o’ France. A fine-looking queen she is, 
I’m tauld. Weel, it’s quite positive aboot her, that her mother was a 
Kirkpatrick, come o’ the house o’ Closeburn, in the same county that Ben 
Jonson’s father cam frae. The Kirkpatricks have had land in Dumfries- 
shire since the days 0’ Bruce, whose friend ane o’ them was, at the time 
when he killed the Red Cummin; but Closeburn has lang passed away 
frae them, and now belangs to Mr. Baird, the great iron-master o’ the 
west o’ Scotland. Howsomever, the folk thereaboots hae a queer story 
aboot a servant-lass that was in the house in the days o’ the empress’s 
great-grandfather like. She married a man o’ the name o’ Paterson, and 
gaed to America, and her son cam to be a great merchant, and his daugh- 
ter again becam Prince Jerome Bonaparte’s wife ; and sae it happens that 
a lady come frae the parlour o’ Closeburn sits on the throne o’ France, 
while a prince come frae the Kitchen o’ the same place is its heir presump- 
tive! I’m no sure that the hale o’ this story is quite the thing ; but I tell 
it as it was tauld to me. 

I’m no one that taks up my head muckle wi’ public singers, playactors, 
composers 0’ music, and folk o’ that kind ; but yet we a’ ken that some 0’ 
them atten to a great deal o’ distinction, and are muckle ta’en out by the 
nobility and gentry. Weel, I’m tauld (for I ken naething about him my- 
sel’) that there was ane Donizetti, a great composer o’ operas, no very 
lang sin-syne. Now, Donizetti, aswe’ve been tauld i’ the public papers, 
was the son o’ a Scotchman. His father was a Highlandman called Don- 
ald Izett, wha left his native Pertshire asa soldier—maist likely the Duke 
o’ Atholl pressed him into the service as ane o’ his volunteers—and Don- 
ald, having quitted the army somewhere abroad, set up in some business, 
wi’ Don. Izett over his door, whilk the senseless folk therabouts soon trans- 
formed into Donizetti ; and thus it cam aboot that his son, wha turned 
out a braw musician, bore this name frae first to last, and dootless left it 
to his posterity. I ken weel that Izett isa Perthshire name, and there 
was ane o’ the clan some years sin’ in business in the North Brig o’ Edin- 
burgh, and a rale guid honest man he was, I can tell ye, and a very sensi- 
ble man too. Ye’ll see his head-stane ony day i’ the Gray-friers. And 
this is guid evidence to me that Donizetti was, properly speaking, a 
Scotchman. It’s a sair pity for himsel’ that he wasna born, as he should 
hae been, on the braes o’ Atholl, for then he wad nae doot hae learned the 
richt music, that is played there sae finely on the fiddle—namely, reels 
strathspeys ; and I dinna ken but, wi’ proper instruction, he micht hae 
rivalled Neil Gow himsel’. . 

Ye’ve a’ heard o’ Jenny Lind, the Swedish nightingale, as they fulishly 
ca’ her, as if there ever were ony nightingales in Sweden. She’s a vera 
fine creature, this Jenny Lind, no greedy o’ siller, as sae mony are, but 
aye willing to exerceese her gift for the guido’ the sick and the puir. 
She’s in fact, just sic a young woman as we micht expeck Scotland to pro- 
duce, if it ever produced public singers. Weel, Jenny, I’m tauld, is an- 
other o’ that great band o’ distinguished persons that ought to hae been 
born in Scotland, for it’s said her great-grandfather (I’m no preceese as 
to the generation) was a Scotchman that gaed lang syne to spouss his for- 
tune abroad, and chanced to settle in Sweden, where he had sons and 
daughters born to him. There’s a gey wheen Linds about Mid-Calder, 
honest farmer-folk, to this day ; sae I’m thinkin’ there’s no muckle room 
for doot as to the fack. 

Noo, having shewn sic a lang list o’ mischances as to the nativity o’ 
Scotch folk o’ eminence, I thing ye’ll alloo that we puir bodies in the 
north hae some occasion for complent. As we are a’ in Providence’shand, 
we canna of coorse prevent some o’ our best countrymen frae coming into 
the w, rid in wrang places—sic as Sir Isaac Newton in Lincolnshire, whilk 
I think an uncommon pity—but what’s to hinder sic persons frae being re- 
puted and held as Scotchmen notwithstanding? I’m sure I ken o’ nae 
objection, except it maybe that our friends i’ the south, feeling what a 
sma’ proportion 0’ Great Britons are Englishmen, may enterteen some 
jealousy on the subjeck. If that be the case, the sooner that the As- 
— for Redress 0’ Scottish Grievances takes up the question the 

etter. 


——_.@ 


WAR, AS REGARDS THE COLONIES. 


Times are changed indeed when we find ourselves engaged in a European 
war with hardly a thought of the colonies. Men still living may remember 
when war was regarded as little else than a great game of chess, in which 
the pieces alternately lost and won back were islands, ports, dependencies, 
and trades. The interest of the sport was intense for the time, though we 
have since discovered we were playing with counters often, some people 
say always, of a purely conventional value. We have learnt something 
from a bitter and costly experience. We have learnt that commerce must 
not trust to colonies, that our emigrants will choose their fature homes for 
themselves, and that our merchants will go where they find the best mar- 
kets. There are, indeed, some considerations which will never cease to 
urge us to the protection of our colonies in the season of danger. We 
shall ever feel for our own flesh and blood ; we shall ever support the 
loyal and be grateful for sympathy ; we shallever feel the national honour 
at stake wherever the flag of England is unfurled, her allegiance acknowl- 
edged, and her laws obeyed. But we shall not fight what may be called a 
war of colonies. We shall not send out our fleets to extend a nominal 
sovereignty and an unprofitable commerce to barren rocks, hostile cities, 
and inhospitable shores. Nor is it likely that other nations will take up 
our exploded follies, and begin where we end. Immediate danger, indeed, 
there cannot be to our colonies, for earth and sea are now closed to the 
common enemy, who refused to be content with the half of two continents. 
No Russian ship can live on the seas. No ocean, no gulf, no channel with 
but three fithoms of salt water will tolerate that piratical flag, which 
must henceforth wave only over pile built admiralties and mud-girt forti- 
fications. Our colonies are safe enough from her violence or fraud. But, 
as we have been lately reminded that we know our partners at the open- 
ning of the ball, but not at the end, it is possible that new combinations 
may arise and that we may ultimately h@ve a maritime foe. In that case 
= may have to send fleets to our colonies, and to depend on their affec- 
oo or self-interest for their co-operation in their own defence. It may 
—_ & question of ae og solicitude how they stand. affected to the 
res or couatry and whether our mutual relations supply that “« cheap de- 
ence” of colonies, as of other States, that will laséwhen fleets have potted 


and armies passed away. So it 
at our colonies. y it is not too early, even now, to cast an eye 
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It is, then, most consolatory to reflect that at this crisis of our fortunes 
we have neither war, nor disagreement, nor question of any kind worth 
mention with our colonies. Not only towards us, but within themselves, 
they present as great an unanimity as is possible in representative consti- 
tutions, or as we enjoy at home. The process by which we have arrived 
at this happy conclusion, as regards British America, was well described 
by Lord Elgin the other day at the city banquet. We have given up the 
ola idea of governing Canada and the adjacent colonies by means of a 
party arrogating to itself an exclusive claim to loyal feelings and British 
We have ceased to bribe one party to call itself imperial, and 
to concede to the other a monopoly of colonial sympathies. By the vari- 
ous measures of Free Trade we have put an end—a violent end as it 


London, where the leddy cam to hae | seemed at the time--to the forced trade of the St. Lawrence, with its arti- 
it plainly appears to me, | ficial diversions of traffic, and its gratuitous provocations to the neigh- 


bouring republic. Commerce now takes its natural course there as well 
as in the ports and along the coasts of the British isles. We have granted 
self-government beyond the dreams of the most liberal politicians. The 
result is exemplified in the career of the man who, with no other ambi- 
tion than to be useful, has had the genius to be prudent and the courage 
to wait quietly for the end. Lord Elgin has nearly attained a length of 
reign equal to the five previous ones put together ; and, beginning with 
stormy dissensions, tumults, conflagrations, furious debates, frenzied ap- 
peals to faction at home, and all the other usual outbreaks of colonial 
passion, has attained “ the serene height’’ whence he can afford to look 
back and smile on the delusions of the already forgotten past. If he 
visits the neighbouring Republic he receives that sympathy which once 
only existed between rebels on the one side of the frontier and marauders 
on the other. It is discovered that the British emigrant may continue to 
cherish his loyalty without the sacrifice of independence,, and that the 
subjects of Queen Victoria can be as wealthy, as great, and as free as the 
citizens of the neighbouring States. , 

To England herself her generous policy, towards her colonies has al- 
ready brought a signal reward. All parties—for parties there still must 
be--eagerly unite to express their enduring loyalty to the Sovereign in 
whose name so great a war has been undertaken in so righteous a cause. 
The Commons of Nova Scotia, after unanimously declaring their interest 
in that cause, and promising their sympathies, whether im triumph or dis- 
aster, concluded with the offer that, should the land forces now in their 
province be required elsewhere, Her Majesty may rely upon the loyalty 
and devotion of the militia of Nova Scotia, who, until the return of peace 
in Europe, will defend their own country, and protect Her Majesty’s forts 
and arsenals from foreign aggression. We have already noticed the fears 
which some people have expressed for the safety of our Australian colo- 
nies, and have ventured to observe, that the people of Sydney, for exam- 
ple, are perfectly competent to defend themselves against any force at all 
likely for many years to assail them from this part of the world. There 
is no arm of defence which civilians with great wealth, some dexterity, 
and occasional hqurs of leisure have so much at command for the pur- 
poses of defence as artillery. With a little instruction the Canadians and 
other British Americans may easily secure every important point from a 
Russian frigate, if one should by any chance find itself so far from home, 
and escape our own cruisers. There can no longer be any reason why all 
our colonies should not undertake their own defence on a scale propor- 
tioned to the really possible danger. They have our population, Free 
Trade has not deprived them of our commerce, and a vast amount of Bri- 
tish capital is employed in the communication between them and the mo- 
ther country. 

On our part there will no longer be that feeble jealousy with which the 
puny politicians of the last century regarded the possession of arms by 
colonial hands. We have now shown that we trust the British subject 
wherever he is placed, under whatever temptations, and however far from 
the march of our armies and the range of our broadsides. Military estab- 
lishments on a sufficient scale will add to the credit as well as the disci- 
pline of our colonies, and will contribute to that idea of independence, or 
rather equality, which one English county enjoys in relation to another, and 
which makes the gentleman of Northumberland hold himselfat least on a par 
with one whose family has resided, time out of mind, in a midland county, 
or accumulated wealth and connexions still nearer the metropolis. Lit- 
eral independence is neither possible not desirable in the component State 
of an Empire. What we want to avoid is invidious distinctions, contrary 
to the very notion of an Empire united under one constitutional Sovereign 
We want no insiders and outsiders, no British and alien, no imperial 
and colonial ; no dominant party, no governing by means of a clique as- 
suming devotion to the British interests. What we do want is English- 
men at home and Englishmen in the colonies, or if the term should give 
offence nearer home, British subjects everywhere, equally privileged, 
equally honourable, equally well-affected, and loyal. Times, April 14. 





ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF ST. GEORGE. 

The sixty-eighth Anniversary of the St. George’s Society of New York 
was celebrated by a Dinner at the Astor House, on Monday last, the 24th 
inst., St. George’s Day having fallen upon Sunday ; and the political situ- 
ation and hostile attitude of Great Britain seemed to have invested the 
occasion with more than usual interest. In making up an account of the 
proceedings, we borrow largely from our morning contemporaries of this 
city, and especially from the . ¥. Express which devoted more than 
two colums to its report. 


At aquarter before seven o’clock, the spacious dining hall was opened, 
and the numerous company seated themselves around the well-laid tables, 
arranged with a taste for which the Astor House has at all times been 
famed, though, we must candidly say that they were not so abundantly 
supplied as they generally are at this fine establishment.—In the centre of 
the room, at the upper end, and immediately over the President’s seat, 
was suspended the full-length portrait of Queen Victoria copied for the 
Society, by her Majesty’s permission, from a picture in her own possession. 
On the right ofit hung St. George’s ensign, and on the left the Stars and 
Stripes occupied a corresponding place. At the lower extremity of the 
hall hung a large Turkish flag, supported right and left by the national 
banners of France and Great Britain. 

The Chair was occupied by Mr. Young, the newly-elected President of 
the Society, the Vice-Presidents, Dr. Bradshaw and Mr. Knock, and Mr. 
Burnett, one of the Stewards, doing the honours at the ends of the three 
tables laid out. Among the guests we noticed the Presidents or represen- 
tatives of the St. Andrew’s, St. Patrick’s, St. David’s, St. Nicholas’, the Ger- 
man, and the New England Societies ; Loutfy Effendiand J. Sami Effendi, 
the Turkish Commissioners to the N. Y. Industrial Exhibition, who were 
in their national costume ; Capt. Eagle, of the U. S. ship Princeton ; Mr. 
Schedel, H. B. M. Vice-Consul for this port ; Sir William Boyd ; and Mr. 
James W. Wallack.—Dodworth’s excellent band enlivened the company 
during the dinner, and at various times throughout the evening ; and we 
have to thank Mr. Lyster, Mr. Hayes, and Mr.and Mrs. Brown, professional 
singers, who kindly volunteered their acceptable services.—After the re- 
moval of the cloth, and the chaunting of Von nobis, Domine, 

The President rose and said—* Brothers of the Society of St. George, 
before I enter upon the business laid out for me this evening, I beg most 
sincerely. most respectfully, to return you my thanks for the great honour 
which you have done me, by placing me in this chair. I am well aware 
that you might bave selected some other individual better capable of filling 
it, but I am quite sure you could have found none better disposed to ex- 
ert the best of his humble abilities, in upholding the honour of the old 
country, and the welfare of this society. (Hear, hear.) Gentlemen, I 
thank you, and I pass away, and you may suppose very willingly. from 
that which is personal to that which interests the whole of us assembled 
here together. I congratulate you on our having met together to cele- 
brate another anniversary, not only without the occurrence of anything 
that could dim the lustre of the star of England, but under certain cir- 
cumstances, which give a peculiar lustre to that star. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers.) To this point I shall have occasion to say a few brief words pre- 
sently. But we must not forget that this is a charitable Institution, and 
as there are but a very few moments permitted to me to occupy you now, 
I beg to congratulate you on the exceedingly prosperous state of the 
funds of the Institution, and on the amount of good which it has done, 
and which it has a prospect of doing. (Hear, hear.) During this past 
year, gentlemen, there have been applicants who have received assist- 
ance, numbering 854. Out of these, 34 have been supplied with funds to 
return home,——poor fellows whose adventure in the New World was un- 
mistakably a failure. We have done the kindest thing in sending them 
home to lay their bones in the mother country. And of these 854, not 
only have all received pecuniary assistance, but 75 have been furnished 
with good situations. Upwards also of a hundred annuitants have re- 
ceived a regular monthly allowance, some of whom, I am happy to tell 
you, for it speaks well both for them and our institution, have been in the 
receipt of assistance from this society for upwards of twenty years. (Ap- 
plause.) But, gentlemen, these numbers are small compared to those 
which I shall state to you. I allude to the poor emigrants who have re- 
ceived that word in season on their arrival here, which is the best possible 





assistance they could receive. Upwards of 4000 of these poor fellows, 








countrymen of ours, have been helped in that way by sound practical ad- 
vice, (cries of ‘ hear, hear,’’) and no fewer than eleven hundred and twen- 
ty-four, apart from those who have received uniary assistance, have 
had situations procured for them. (Loud applause.) These are the sim- 
ple statistics of our society with which Ishall trouble you. I wish to God 
that our charities were on a larger scale, but it is some satisfaction to 
know that such is the abundance of this country, and so prolific are the 
means of support, that our charities, at least, are very fairly proportioned 
to the demaud which is made upon them. (Applause. 

“ And now, gentlemen, as we give 364 days in the year to our slight ef- 
forts to benefit our fellow countrymen, I think we are fairly entitled to 
devote one day, and that St. George’s day, to the other object of the St. 
George’s Society, which, according to its constitution, is to promote good 
social intercourse. (Cries of “hear, hear,” and “bravo.”) I see, sirs, 
that you understand very well what I mean by that. (Laughter.) It 
will be my fault if ldo not present to you in some shape or other sufficient 
stimulus for your patriotism, and revive your kindly feelings fur home and 
everything calculated to make this day one to which an Englishman should 
look forward with pleasure, and from which he ought not by any means to 
absent himself. (Applause.)—And, gentlemen, I can ask you, I think, 
with some safety, whether there have not occurred, within the past 
twelve months, certain circumstances that will give an interest to this 
meeting, such as we rarely have found before. My predecessors in this 
chair have occasionally sketched the prominent events that have occurred 
during the preceding twelve months. I shall not do so; at any rate I 
shall make no attempt to give you a lengthened record of all that has 
been done ; but there are two or three circumstances to which I may be 
pardoned for referring very briefly, because in them I deem you may all 
see indications that our dear and blessed land is striving for and obtaining 
honour among nations.”’. (Loud applause.) The Chairman here referred to 
the discovery of the North West Passage; to the sending out of Lord 
Ellesmere and his associates, as Royal Commissioners to the New York 





Crystal Palace. 

“There is another event of which I must speak, and which is also con- 
nected with this country. I allude to the circumstance of the wreck of the 
San Francisco, in which a good Providence enabled a British man to sim- 
ply do his duty in saving the lives of a large number of American citizens. 
{Cheers.] After the servicesrendered, it would ill become me to lay claim 
on his part to any particular merit, for my pleasure has been tha: of wit- 
nessing the gratitude and kindly feelings which this event has developed. 
{Applause.] I might next allude to the calumnious reports which were 
spread about regarding the character and political feelings of the first sub- 
ject of the British realm, But you remember how they were hurled back, and 
how they disappeared before the truth. I might speak, too, of the Caffir 
war as adding new honours to our flag and our country ; and of the 
Burmese war, did I recollect at the moment whether it is closed or only 
suspended. 

“ But, gentlemen, the presence of unwonted guests at this table, and the 
presence of flags of an unusual character, which are draped around us, 
tell you that all these minor topics of interest are absorbed in the one 
great fact that since last we met, and within a week or two, Great Britain 
has passed from her 39 years peace to a state of war. [Great cheering.] 
Gentlemen, it is impossible to describe the change that has taken place ; 
and it is only because we have looked it steadily in the face, and have 
seen it gradually coming upon us, that we have not been in any degree 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of this change. You remember how ia this 
room, often aid often, we have dealt with peaccful topics, and congratala- 
ted one another on trade flourishing, and commerce, and on thedevelopment 
of Art and Literature. Now, you know that when a steamer arrives, and 
when you take up a newspaper, the first thing that you look to is the pro- 
gress of the war. It seems to me that this change was never better de- 
scribed than in the words of our immortal Shakespeare, if Ican but remem- 
ber them : 

Now all the youth of England are on fire ; 

And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies : 

Now thrive the armourers ; and honour’s thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man. 


“That this is true, I am sure you have no manner of doubt. Our thoughts, 
our feelings, are all cast upon this one subject; and if I do not now say 
anything more pointed regarding it, it is because in the list of toasts that 
lies before me there will be occasions which will neoessarily call it u 
again. Gentlemen, there is one thing I must say though now, because 
may not have an opportunity of saying it hereafter, and it is to remind 
you that if we have passed from a state of peace, and from the cultivation 
of all the arts of peace, to a state of, war, it is a war far different not only 
in its origin, but also in its character, from any in which Great Britain 
has hitherto been engaged. It is a remarkable fact that the promineat 
feature in the declarations that have been addressed as preparatory to 
this war, is the suppression of privateering. I ask you if this be not a 
proof of the humanity of Great Britain? I ask you if it is not a happy 
thing to have a war, so much regretted in itself, so arranged before-hand 
that when the passions are let loose, commerce and trade and the arts of 
peace shall be, to the greatest possible extent, respected? (Applause.) 
Here, again, I do think, we have matter for congratulation. Further, 
gentlemen, I have said these few words simply to show you that as Eng- 
lishmen met here to-night, we have a great many reasons for being proud 
of the day, and for celebrating it with that respect with which I hope it 
will always be treated.” 

The following is the list of toasts given from the Chair. 

1—* The Day and all who Honour it.”—[ Music by Dodworth’s Band. 

2—* The Queen—God bless her.”—[Song,‘‘ God Save the Queen ;” chorus 
and band. 

$—** a Smee oa - - etapa woot Sagal “ Hail Columbia.” 

4—* Her Majesty’s Ministers and Representatives on this i "—[G 
“ Hail! Siniling Morn." on ee ome, 

5—* The Army and Navy of Great Britain.”—[ Song, “ 
a y y [Song, “ The Battle of the 

6—* The Army and Navy of the United States.”"—[ Band, “ Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


nner. 
7-— Our Allies, France and Turkey—-the Crescent and the Cross united i 
righteous cause.” —[ Band, ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie.” meniaae 


8—* Gur Sister Societies and their Honour i f 
Guests.” —[ Glee, “« Life’s a Bumper.” Se EET ott Welcome 

9—* Woman.” —[{ Glee, “‘ Here’s a Health.” 

In introducing the first toast, the Chairman commented briefly upoa 
its general tendency, which was to ep every one at his ease, and induce 
a warmer reception for that which is first in the Englishman’s regard. 

The Queen’s health was prefaced by a few remarks from the Chairman 
referring to the dignified tone of her Majeety’s public course, and the 
amiable aspect of her private life. He touched also upon the Reyal at- 
tendance at the Chobham encampment, as finding its appropriate finish in 
the well-known scene on the balcony of Buckingham palace, when the 
Queen waved her adieu to her Guards marching forth to battle. In the 
same manner, he observed that the famous naval review at Spithead was 
worthily followed up by the Royal yacht leading the squadron when the 
ae _ Sey in orthe Baltic. 

e health of the President’s of the U. S. was most cordially received. 
The fourth toast was thus acknowledged by Mr. Schedel. _— 

“ T rise with feelings of pleasure to respond to the toast which has been 
proposed. The President has alluded to the war. It is true that the 
Union Jack and the tri-colour of France wave side by side on the field of 
battle, showing to the world a great lesson to the councils of nations, that 
might has ceased to be right. (Loud cheers.) I have seen some persons 
shake their heads at this, but it istrue. If you will permit me to make 
a comparison, I shall be better able to explain my meaning. Let us ima- 
gine two branches of one family living for many generations in two dis- 
tinct countries, and knowing nothing of each other save what they learn 
from stories they hear, and which serve only to nourish the jealousies they 
entertain, so that they never meet but in dispute. Let us suppose that 
these should meet in the course of time, when the debatable questions are 
at rest, and they learn to know each other’s good qualities and look with 
indulgence upon each other’s foibles—what would be more natural than 
that they should finish by becoming perfect friends? (Applause.) And 
that, gentlemen, is the relation in which England and France stand at the 
present time. Their origin is the same. Britons and Gauls are of the 
same blood. The Saxons and Danes were first cousins to the Franks and 
Burgundians : and lastly, we find in both countries the descendants of the 
Normans who waged war with William. (Applause.) They are now with 
each other--they know each other now--they are friends. (Renewed ap- 
plause.) I will mention, in conclusion, a very curious fact, which eluci- 
dates and proves to a certain extent what I have said. The French Vice 
Consul of New York was born under the British flag, (applause) and the 
British Vice Consul was born under the French flag- (Loud applause.) 
Are we not justified, then, in anticipating, in all the events which are 
coming around, the dawn of a new era, an era in which civilization and 
humanity will establish in the future a brotherhood of nations? 

In toasting our own Army and Navy, the Chairman dwelt upon the 
fact that a retrospective glance at their past glories would scarcely now 
be held corres, inasmuch as all eyes were set upon their expected 





deeds. He said that it was impossible to calculate correctly the hosts ar- 
rayed against them ; but looking to the material of which our forces are 
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posed ht feel tranquil as to the result. Tle concluded by ex- 
praia his belted that, if the epirits of our great war Captain and our 
t naval hero could rise from their coffins beneath the vaulted dome of 
t. Paul’s, they would look well pleased yo the men to whom tle hon- 
our of Great Britain is now entrusted. In a few words Lord Raglan 
was spoken of as the trusty Lieutenant of the late “ Duke,’ and Sir 
Charles Napier as a seaman possessed of many of Nelson’s qualities, and 
wanting ay the opportunity to display them. The toast ‘as received 
immense applause. 
“Geet Eagle. of U. S. steamship Princeton, briefly responded to the 
teast in honour of his own Army and Navy, giving as a sentiment : 


«The St. George's Society of New York, and the Royal Navy of Great 
Britain :—The one distinguished for its generous deeds ; the other for its for- 
pfidable efficiency.” 


On proposing the seventh toast, the Chairman expressed his regret that 
no representative of France was able to be present, and dwelt for a mo- 
ment upon the spectacle of the hereditary enemies, as they have often 
been called, now going forth to battle together—Turning then to the 


Turkish guests : “ St. George,” said he, “ most anxious to have at his table | 


a representative of his Majesty the Sultan, (cheers, ) looked around to see 
if he bad any diplomatic representative in the United States ; but it so 
happened that he did not succeed in finding one. There were, however, 
two Turkish gentlemen here upon an errand, not of war, but of peace. 
These gentlemen were commissioned by the Sultan to represent his king- 
dom at the Exhibition of Industry beld in this city, and very wisely, I 
think, did they decide, though here on an errand of peace, when they 
were asked ‘to sit at our table, to come among us in the capacity of sub- 
jects and officers of their Sovereign. The novelty of our position as 
‘allies of France and Turkey, I hope, will give a zest to this toast. The 
supercilious terms in which the double headed, doubled-faced monarch of 
Russia—(hisces)—I need not remind you of the words he used, but beg 

ou to remember that the sick man of whom he spoke has thrown away 

is crutches, (applause,) bas grasped the scimitar in place of them ; and, 
if we may judge by Oltenitza and Kalefat, somebody else will be likely to 
want crutches before the end of this war” (Great applause.) 

Loutfy Effendi rose amid great cheering, and spoke in French a few 
words. They were emphatic, and well-delivered, and went to the point. 
He thanked the audience for the fervent manner in which the sentiment 
had been received. He also said that the war wasa war of justice against 
injustice—of civilization against barbarism. He gave in conclusion the 
healths of the Queen of England, the Emperor of the French, and the 
President of the United States of America. , 

In greeting the national “ Saints’ who were present, the Chairman 
stated that from the warlike tone that prevailed around him, he could 
almost fancy that he was doing honour to the Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom ; although he assured the company that, in his private opinion, 
one of these modern charitable Saints was more useful than the whole 
batch above-named. : 

Mr. Adam Norrie. of the St. Andrew’s Society, briefly responded in be- 
half of the association he represented. He concluded by expressing the 
hope that the just and righteous war in which Great Britain was now en- 
gaged would be vigorously prosecuted until crowned by an honourable 
peace,—a peace which he hoped they would have the pleasure of hailing 
with joy and satisfaction at the return of their next anniversary. Mr. 
Norrie offered the following sentiment before resuming his +cat: 

The Sons of St. George all over the world—especially those who are aiding 
their country in the field and on the ocean, in defending the right and resisting 
oppression. 

Mr. Stuart, President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, was then an7 
nounced, and was received with immense applause. On behalf of himself 
and the members of the Society over which he had the honour of presiding: 
he returned his most sincere thanks for the honour done in calling upon 
him on the present occasion. Surrounded as he was, bowever, by a host 
of Saints, and some sinners, he did not, he said, feel justified in trespassing 
upon the time of the company at any great length, and likened his posi- 
tion to that of a certain individual in one of the Irish towns which had 
the privilege of electing its Mayor. The voters had all voted, and it 
turned out to be a tie, and this happened for five days in succession. 
They then hit upon another expedient. They resolved to take the first 
gentleman who should pass through a certain gate on a certain occasion, 
and raise him to the position which so much difficulty was experienced in 
filling. The lucky individual happened to be an humble son of the Emer- 
ald Isle who was driving a load of potatoes to market,—and accordingly 
he was made Mayor. ‘The duties of his office did not allow him to return 
home, which led to much discomfiture of mind on the part of Judy, his 
wife, who went to town in search of him. Coming across him in the 
street, she spoke to him, remarking that she hardly knew him ; to which 
he replied that from the company he was in he had forgotten who he was 
himself. So with the speaker. A great deal had been said about the war, 
and the speaker expressed a hope that the arms of Great Britain would 
come out of the struggle without a blemish. He then alluded to the char- 
ritable character of the St. George’s Society,—remarking that several of 
his own countrymen were indebted to it for aid. He concluded by offer- 
ing the following sentiment : 

The British Lion of 1854—Aroused from a long and peaceful repose, he will 
still prove himself to be King of the Forest. 

Mr. Miles responded in behalf of St. David’s Society. In the course of 
his remarks he appropriately alluded to the current topic of the evening 
—-the European War. In conclusion, he offered the following sentiment : 

The Rose of England and the Lily of France—United in Amity—-May they 
ever remain so, and furnish garlands of glory to deck the brows of the brave and 
victorious, of those who have fought and bled for the cause of humanity, civiliza- 
tion, and justice. 

Mr, J. De Peyster Ogden, responded on behalf of the St. Nicholas Socie- 
ty. He expressed his great gratification at witnessing the enthusiasm 
with which the company present had received the sentiment in honour of 
the Queen of England. (Cheers.) It was most becoming him, however, 
as representing the St. Nicholas Society, to refrain from expressing the 
reste entertained for the course of England in the present war. The 

vernment of the United States were bound to observe the neutrality 
laws under existing circumstances, and a proper regard for the position of 
that, the government of his native country, would prevent his speaking 
with that freedom and heartiness to which he would like to give utterance. 
In conclusion, Mr. Ogden paid a handsome tribute to the benevolent exer- 
tions of the St.George’s Society, and to the spirited manner in which they 
had manifested their high appreciation of the might which England was 
now displaying in the Turkish war. 

Mr. Witthaus responded in honour of the German Society. In the course 
of his remarks he paid a glowing tribute to the value of afree press ; and 
also to the importance of renewed efforts in behalf of the amelioration of 
the sanitary condition of our commercial marine. Mr. Witthaus concluded 
by offering the following sentiment : 

Benevoleuce—Sweet as the rose when the dew-drops wet its leaves ; unstained 
and pure as is the lily of the mountain’s snow. It imparts happiness to life, at- 
a by a pleasing chain men to one another, and circulates joy from heart to 

eart. 

Mr. C. A. Peabody responded in behalf of the New England-Society— 
concluding by offering the following sentiment : 

Old England and New England—Parent and Child—Their intercourse and 
experience illustrate these relations. While the former would conquer peace in 
the East, the latter would cultivate it in the West. 

The following sentiment was sent in by the President of the French 
Benevolent Society, who was unable to be present. 

England and France ;—Now United in resisting aggressive barbarism ;— 
ey Ss henceforth ever be regarded as the joint protectors of human civili- 


The first volunteer toast was given from the Chair, and was the health 
of the President’s predecessor, Dr. J.C. Beales, who had for so many years 
worthily filled the place of President of the Society, and on whom a brief 
eulogium was deservedly bestowed. 

Dr. Beales responded in a neat address of thanks for the compliment 
peta him. In reference to the all-engrossing topic of the European war, 

said he had never been so roud of his country as on the present occa- 
sion. i She had long been vilified and calumniated as “untrue to the 
cause” to which she had professed sympathy, but it had now turned out 
that she had all along been guided in the negotiations by the principles 
of honour, sincerity, equity and truth. (Prolonged cheers.) England has 
been accused of being grasping, but her refusal of so tempting an offer as 
pt, in comparison with her honour, was an adequate reply. In com- 
menting the President of the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick on his pre- 
gence, Dr. Beales observed that occasionally an Irishman may be found 
who does not feel as Englishmen do towards her gracious Majesty, but the 
forwardoess of Ireland iu the present war showed that such was not the 
national feeling. He gave as a sentiment: 

Toe Men who have gone fo:th to fight for England’s i 
they have left behind them. [Music—* The girl T eft behfad eee be 

The Chairman now declared his duty done, and called u nm Dr. b» 
shaw, the First Vice-President, for a toast or sentiment. This selsnnee 








announced the receipt of a despatch by the Spiritual Telegraph, and beg- 
ged to read it. It was in these words. 


Monday, 4 P. M—At a meeting of Spirit Rappers, held in the noth-east attic 
of the Astor House, an unusual noise was heard around the room and under 
the tables. The most experienced medivm present was requested to ascertain 
what spirit it was that seemed so anxious to be heard. It turned out to be the 
spirit of Shakespeare, who had a favour to ask from his terrestrial friend, the 
medium. The following is the request as translated: . ' 

“‘ Shakespeare would find it more in consonance with his feelings if his me- 
mory was not drunk in dead silence, as is customary among those who cele- 
brate his natal day; his health is such that no toasting can improve; but he 
would suggest the propriety of calling upon some of those who most love to 
study his works, and best understand them,—some one with the genius and 
fire of the Shaksperian school—to address the members of the St. George’s So- 
—_ upon his life and writings. There will be present one such at the dinner 
to-day—his name begins with a W. and ends with a K. He will do me justice. 
He also desired that his request be put into the hands of the Medical Vice-Pre- 
sident, for he has good will and esteem for doctors; he remembers well how 
they appreciated his great talent, and how anxious they were to keep him alive, 
and how they resisted under very strong temptations the desire they had to 
make a post moricm, and how they faithfully obeyed his injunction not to dis- 
turb his bones. The telegraph would have been sent to the President, but he 
has a general dislike to editors or their kin, as they ill used him by criticism 
when alive, and have done a deal to annoy him in SpiritLand.” 

The playful allusion to the respective professions of the President and 
First Vice was well understood ; and the former having been called upon 
to name the mysterious gentleman, pretended to look round the room for 
such a personage, and of course drew out Mr. Wallack. ; , 

Mr. James W, Wallack said be knew every speech at a public dinner or 
large party was commenced with an apology, and he believed that in al- 
most every case that apology was sincere. {Laughter.) He was sure 
his would be, so far as they knew, and those as old as himself knew it at 
any rate, and those who were younger had heard of it, that he had spoken 
the language of othersin public so long, that upon his life he could not now, 
without great difficulty, give utterance to anything worth hearing of his 
own. (Laughter.) The ingenious manrer in which they had been kind 
enough to have him called up by spirits from under the table, (and he was 
very happy that he bad not fallen underneath himself,) would, he hoped, 
communicate to him a little of the inspiration which was 0 much re- 
quired in responding to the toast just proposed. 

Whether it was by accident or by design, he did not know, and without 

meaning any offence to the brothers of the St. George’s Society, he thought 
it would puzzle most of them to say, whether this was St. George’s birth- 
day, or the day consecrated to him ; but there seemed to be something 
beautifully providential in the fact, that the birth day of the great god of 
poetry, the immortal Shakspeare, should fall by God’s ordination on the 
day consecrated to the patron saint of England. (Loud applause.) And 
he was proud that it was under the flag of England that their god-like 
bard had first been introduced into this noble land. Shakspeare’s memory 
had been handed down from father to son, and now flourished in temples 
dedicated to his name, in every city on the banks of the Mississippi and 
Missouri, nor was it too much to expect that the productions of his genius 
might be carried where the red man now kindles his fire in the depths of 
the western wilderness, and known and appreciated in Mexico, in Pekin, 
and in Japan, and who knew but that even the brave and hardy Russian 
whom they were now opposed to might yet feel the enflobling influences 
of his capacious humanity? (Applause.) Shakspeare’s works went 
wherever the English language went, and it was their language and his. 
But he was half-and-half, a mixture, and he loved both places alike—for 
half his life had been spent in America; and as a citizen of the world, 
God forbid that he should ever have to feel more for one than another. 
This was but weak after the warlike talk they had already had ; but still, 
peace was beautiful. Shakspeare belonged to them altogether; he made 
them all love and admire mankind ; he civilized and humanized. Wasit 
not so? (Loud and enthusiastic cries of “ hear, hear.’’) Wherever the 
English language was spoken, Shakspeare must be there. Wherever Shak- 
speare would be, civilization, would advance more rapidly, and refinement 
aud intelligence spread more broadly. [Applause.] He could not do 
justice to his greatness. His love for him was practical. He owed his ex- 
istence, his professional fame, and perhaps if his gray hairs, in his last 
days, should find a peaceful resting place, he would owe it to Shakspeare. 
For fifteen years he had played Shaksperian characters, but he had also 
figured largely in Brigandering and Don Cesaring ; and with regard 
to war, he did not want to brag, but upon his life he thought he had kill- 
ed more Spaniards than General Scott. It would be in the recollection 
of some that there was a time when the Peruvian Rolla brought many 
crowds to witness his heroic deeds, and the number of Spaniards he (the 
speaker) then killed every night was positively startling. [Applause.] He 
had committed other slaughters, too, but not so noble. He suspected 
that (with many of his tragedian friends) he had assisted in murdering 
Shakspeare ; and what was worse, he should not wonder if he were to try 
it again. However he hoped they would pardon his endeavours to be play- 
ful when the memory of Shakspeare was before them ; but nothing he 
could say or do would make Shakspeare ever die. He lives throughout 
the world. If permitted, he (Mr. W.) would speak, not exactly a quotation, 
for it was but three words, but something near toit. Hehadacted Rich- 
mond before he played Richard the Third, on the same principle that a 
man must be a Captain before he could become a Colonel ; and he had 
shouted “‘ St. George,Richmond and Victory ;”’ might he now amend it to 
“ St. George, Shakspeare, afd Victory.” 
The Second Vice-President, Mr. Knock, called upon Mr. W. Brenchley 
for a song, who did ample justice to ‘ Nora, the Pride of Kildare.””—Mr, 
Hayes followed with “The Maids of Merrie England.”—Dr. Beales an- 
nounced that the Turkish Ambassador had requested him to state that he 
wished to drink with the company the health of the President.—-This was 
done, and the compliment was acknowledged.—After this, Mr. Fleming 
proposed the health of the Sultan Abdul Medjid, and Dr. Bradshaw that 
of Louis Napoleon, in these words. 

The Emperor of the French.—The world trembled at his accession, fearing 
that he might become the great filibuster of the age. Mark the contrast. He 
has shown himself a true conservative, and the firm friend and upholder of 
right and justice, whilst the once self-styled conservator of the holy balance of 
power has, at an advanced age, become the greatest filibuster of the day ! 

The toast of ‘“ Young America, which always sides with right against 
might,” was then proposed and drank with three cheers; as was “ The 
free. enlightened, and liberal Press of New York.” 

Some other songs and toasts were given, when the President being in- 
formed that the Colonies were represented by a gentleman then present, 
proposed a toast in their honour. He prefaced it with a few words to the 
effect that the Colonies would have been earlier and more prominently 
complimented, if he had been aware that any one would respond for them, 
adding that Englishmen at home, Englishmen abroad, and Englishmen in 
our own Settlements, form a “ triple cord that is not easily broken.”—-Mr. 
De Cordova, of Jamaica, made some loyal, patriotic, and sensible remarks 
in reply, of which we regret that we have no report. 

After further toasting the Stewards, for whom Mr. Burnett returned 
thanks, the Chairman resigned his seat to the First Vice President, around 
whom he left a cluster of choice spirits. What they said and did, and 
how late they sat, after midnight, has not been published to the world. 








. COLONEL BENTON ON SENATORIAL INDEPENDENCE. 


In the course of a long speech made in the Senate of the U.S., on Tues- 
day last, on the Nebraska Bill (touching whose merits or demerits we 
have not a syllable to say), he uttered some sentences which are of inter- 
est to the general reader. We give them below. ! 


I have said, that this bill comes into Congress under the administration 
of a free-state President; but I do not mean to say, or insinuate by that 
remark, that the President favours the bill. I know nothing of his dispo- 
sition towards it ; and if I did, I should not disclose it here. It would be 
unparliamentary, and a breach of the privileges of this House to do so. 
The President’s opinions can only be made known to us by himself, in a 
message in writing. In that way it is his right, and often his duty, to 
communicate with us. And in that way there is no room for mistake in 
citing his opinions ; no room for an unauthorized use of his name ; no 
room for the imputation of contradictory opinions to him; and in that 
way he becomes responsible to the American people for the opinions he 
may deliver. 

All other modes of communication are forbid to him, as tending to an 
undue and unconstitutional interference with the freedom of legislation 
It is not bribery alone, attempted upon a member, which constitutes a 


a member’s vote by any consideration of hope or fear, favour or affection, 
prospect of reward, or dread of punishment. This is parliamentary law, 
as old as English parliaments, constantly maintained by the British House 


of Commons, and lately declared in a most signal manner. It was during 
the reign of our old master, George the Third, and in the famous case of 
Mr Fox’s East India bill, a report was spread in parliament by one of the 





lords of the bedchamber, that the king was opposed to the bill—that he 
wished it defeated, and had said that he should consider any member his 


breach of the privileges of this House. It is any attempt to operate upon | Jedd 
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enemy who should vote for it. The House of Commons t i 
report, and immediately resolved : ni Sve ot thle 

‘ That to report any opinion, or pretended opini i jesty 
bill denentinn ie either eon of Parliament, on lah creme ar saben an 
derogatory to the honour of the crown, a breach of the fundamental privileges 
of Parliament, and subversive of the constitution of the country.” 

This resolve was adopted in a full House, by a majority of seventy. 
three votes; and was only declaratory of existing par ne, lh il 
such as it had existed from the time that English counties and boroughs 
first sent knights of the shire and burgesses to represent them in the Par- 
liament House, It is an old English parliamentary law, and is so record- 
ed by Hatsell, and all the writers on that law. It is also American law 
as old as our Congress, and, as such, recorded in Jefferson’s Manual. Ii 
is honest law ; and, as such, existent in every honest heart. Sir, the Pre. 
sident of the United States can send us no opinions except in written mes- 
sages, and no one can report his opinions to influence the conduct of mem- 
bers upon a bill, without being obnoxious to the censure which the Bri- 
tish House of Commons pronounced upon the lord of the bedchamber, in 
the case of the King and the Fox East India bill. 

Nor can the President’s Secretaries--his head clerks, as Mr. Randolph 
used to call them—send us their opinions on any subject of legislation 
depending before us. They can only report, and that in writing, on the 
subjects referred to them by law or by a vote of the Houses. Non-inter- 
vention is their duty in relation to our legislation ; and if they attempt 
to intervene in any of our business, I must be allowed, for one, to repulse 
the attempt, and to profess for iteno higher degree of respect than that 
Mr. Burke expressed for the opinions of a British Lord Chancellor, deliver- 
ed to the House of Commons, in a case in which he had no concern. Sir, 
I suppose I can be allowed to repeat on this floor any degree of compari 
son, or figure of se which Mr. Burke could use on the floor of the 
British House of Commons. He was a classic speaker, and, besides that, 
author of a treaties on the Sublime and Beautiful ; though I do not con- 
sider the particular figure which I have to repeat, although just and pic- 
turesque in itself, to be a perfect illustration of either branch of his admir- 
ed treaties. It was in reference to Lord Thurlow, who had intervened in 
some legislative business, contrary to the orator’s sense of right and de- 
cency. Mr. Burke repulsed the intrusive opinion, and declared that he 
did not care three jumps of a louse for it. Sir, I say the same of any 
opinion which may be reported here from our Secretaries on any bill de- 
pending before us, and that in any form in which it may come from them 
~-whether as a unit, or as integers. (Roars of Laughter.) 

Still less do I admit the right of intervention in our legislative duties 
in another class of intermeddlers, and who might not be able to meddle 
at all with our business, were it not for the ministration of our bounty. 
I speak of the public printers, who get their daily bread (and that but- 
tered on both sides) by our daily printing, and who require the democratic 
members of this House, under the instant penalty of political damnation, 
to give in their adhesion to every bill which they call administration; 
and that in every change it may undergo—although more changeable 
than the moon. For that class of intermeddlers I have no paliamentary 
law to administer, nor any quotation from Burke to apply--nothing but 
a little fable to read ; the value of which, as in all good fables, lies in its 
moral. It is in French, and entitled, “ L’ane et son maitre,” which, being 
done in English, signifies, “‘ The ass and his master,” and runs thus: 

‘* An ass took it into his head to scare his master, and put on a lion’s 
skin, and went and stood in the path. And when he saw kis master com- 
ing, he commenced roaring, as he thought ; but he only brayed, and the 
master knew it was his ass: so he went up to him with a cudgel, and beat 
him nearly to death.” 

That is the end of the fable, and the moral of it is, ‘a caution to all 
asses to take care how they undertake to scare their masters.’’ (Pro- 
longed applause, cries of Good, good.) 

Mr. Chairman, this House will have fallen far below its constitutional 
mission, if it suffers itself to be governed by authority, or dragooned by 
its own hirelings. Iam a man of no bargains, but act openly with any 
man that acts for the public good ; and in this spirit, I offer the right band 
of political friendship to every member of this body that will stand to- 
gether to vindicate its privileges, protect its reepectability, and maintain 
it in the high place for which it was intended--the master branch of the 
American government. 

—>—___—__ 


CRYSTAL PALACE ODE, 


The award of the Committee appointed by the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace Association to select two prize Odes to be sung or recited at the 
Reinauguration on the 4th of May is announced in the subjoined letter to 
the President of the Board : 

New York, Wednesday, April 26, 1894. 
P. T. Barnum, Esg., President, §c. §c. §c. 

Sir: The undersigned, a Committee appointed to select an ode to be sung at 
the Reinaugeration of the Crystal Palace, have carefully examined two hun- 
dred and fifty manuscripts submitted to their inspection, and have unanimously 
awarded the prize of One Hundred Dollars offered by the Association to an ode 
by William Ross Wallace. . 

They have also assiduously examined a mass of poetical contributions pre- 
sented for the purpose of being recited at the ceremonies of Reinauguration, 


‘but none has seemed to them adequate to the occasion or worthy the prize of- 


fered by the Association. 
E. H. Cuarin.—GeorGe Rirptey.—G. Wm. Curtis, Committee. 
The following is the Ode to which the prize of One Hundred Dollars has 
been awarded. 
PRIZE ODE. 
To be sung at the Reinauguration of the Crystal Palace, New York, May 4, 1854. 
BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 


Lo! the transitory darkness 
From our Palace floats away ; 

Lo! the glorious gems of Genius 
Glitter in the rising day. 


See again the mighty Nations 

Meet and clasp each other’s palms, 
And by Labour’s glowing altar 

Lift on high according psalms. 


Here behold the true Evangel! 
Not from war may Earth increase ; 
God has stamped his shining patent 
Only on the brow of Peace. 


Only by the arm of Labour, 
Swinging to Invention’s chime, 

Can the Nations build their Eden 
In the wilderness of Time. 


Nations! hear that mighty music 
Rolling through the mountain bars— 

Planting deserts, bridging oceans, 
Marrying the choral stars : 


Telling that our Crystal Palace 
Glorifies the joyous sod— 

Making Man, with Art and Nature, 
Worthy of the Builder—God! 


Nations! then rejoice that darkness 
From our Palace floats away, 

And the glowing gems of Genius 
Glitter in the light of day! 


——_>—_——— 


TIDINGS FROM JAPAN. 


Our readers have been apprised, from time to time, that the Russians 
have been rapidly augmenting their fleet on the coast of China during the 
past year, evidently with the view of keeping a watch or our Japanese 
Expedition in those waters. It was shrewdly suspected that they intended 
to interfere in some way with our efforts to obtain a footing in Japan, or 
to steal a march on us, and get the ear of the Emperor in advance. 
Through our East India files, received yesterday, we have late informa- 
tion regarding this movement, from which it appears that the Russian 
fleet visited Japan several months after Commodore Perry’s Expedition 
had left, and were received with great pomp by the Japanese authorities, 
and that the Admiral sent up an important letter to the Emperor at 


0. 

From the Java (Dutch) papers of Dec. 27 we learn that the Dutch East 
India Company’s ship Hendrvka arrived in the roads of Batavia, on the 
15th of December, direct from Japan. 

“On the 26th of August there had arrived in the roads of Nangasaki— 
the Japanese cory at which is located the Dutch factory—(and were still 
lying there when the Hendrika left for the roads of Papenberg,) a Rus- 
sian frigate, a corvette, a screw steamboat, and transport ship, under the 
command of the Admiral Pontiatine, conveying a letter from the Chan- 
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ellor of Russia to the Emperor of Japan. On the 21st 
rr Bef with a great number of officers, was received with great —e 





and honours by the Governor of Nangasaki. The letter was then receive 


: f the 
forwarded to the capital, Jeddo; however, at the departure of th 

ame the Russians were still waiting for an answer. ~ yee pa 
can affairs nothing further was known than what we have be aad . in 
our journal, viz.: that the United States ships-of-war had "Wer . — 
at Jeddo and were courteously received ; having delivered nad pes e 
Emperor, they took their departure, promising to return in the beginning 
of next year for an answer.’ , 

The Hendrtka confirms the report heretofore received by way of China, 
of the death of the Emperor of Japan. At the time she left, his suc- 
cessor, the Prince Royal, had not yet been crowned. According to this 
account of the Dutch, the Russian fleet had been lying at Nangasaki from 
the 20th of August to the 16th of November—and was still there when the 
Hendrika left. This would go to show an unusual consideration towards 
them by tbe Japanese authorities, and an intimacy never before permit- 
ted to foreigners. How much longer they stayed there and what their 
subséquent proceedings were, we have no means of ascertaining, but we 
next hear of the fleet at Loo Choo, a dependency of Japan, and in its im- 
mediate vicinity. The ship Robina, which arrived yesterday from China, 
touched at Loo Choo, where the Russians had been at anchor for some 
time previous, but from which they had sailed on the 26th of February, 
on a cruise, but to what point was unknown. It was without doubt for 
Japan, to be at Jeddo about the time the American fleet (which left Hong 
Kong, about the middle of January) might be expected there to receive 
the answer of the Emperor to the letter delivered in June last. 

We may add here in this connection that the British have their eyes on 
this fleet of the Russians, and the very moment war is declared in Europe 
the news will be expressed to China, and the British crusiers on that sta- 
tion will swoop down upon it and make prizes of the whole expedition 
before it has the least intimation of danger, : 

Since the above was written we learn from the captain of the ship, 
Robina that Commodore Perry’s fleet, consisting of the war steamers Mis- 
sissippi, Powhattan, and Susquehanna, the frigate Macedonian, the 
sloops-of-war Plymouth, Vandalia and Saratoga, and the storeships 
Supply, Lexington, and Southampton, had arrived at Loo Choo some 
time in January from Hong Kong, all weil. ‘ 

It will be recollected the Commodore purchased on his first visit te Loo 
Choo, a tract of land for a naval depot, and for such other uses as the 
American government might desire to put it to. Upon this tract, lying 
upon Nappa Roads, it seems a fort has been erected by the Americans. 
Commodore Perry left an officer and twelve men in charge of this fort and 
sailed agai: on the 17th of January for Jeddo. Loo Choo is about half- 
way between Hong Kong and Japan, and Commodore Perry probably 
reached his destination-about the 25th of January.—San Francisco He- 
rald, March 29. 

——__~——_———. 

Tur rorure Compatants Sipe sy Srpg.—Since our last steamer edi- 
tion we have had quite a fleet of vessels of war in our harbour, and the 
exchanging of noisy salutes from the “ adamantine lips” of the “ dogs of 
war,” with which these vessels are plentifully furnished, have frequently 
startled the nerves of our peaceful citizens, and caused the “ everlasting 
hills” which surround our beautiful bay, to shudder in the reverberation 
of ‘* the cannon’s awful roar.’ We have had at one time flags of four of 
the greatest Powers in the world flying on the peaks of four as fine look- 
ing, well manned ships, as it might gratify the ambition of any man to 
command. These four were, the British frigate President, of 50 guns ; 
the United States frigate St. Lawrence, of 50 guns; the Russian frigate 
Diana, of 52 guns, and the French frigate Forte, of 60 guns. Besides 
these, which were all lying within a good cable’s length of each other, 
we had the usual storeships of the British, United States, and Chilian 
governments. During their stay, the various commanders exchanged 
friendly visits, and numerous have been the salutes on these occasions. It 
is a gratifying sight to see these representatives of the greatest nations in 
the world, meeting together in our peaceful harbour, and associating on 
terms of mutual friendship and amity ; and it is our earnest and sincere 
hope that, notwithstanding the threatening aspect of affairs, consequent 
upon the Oriental question, the day is far distant when these Powers and 
their representatives shall meet in any other attitude, or with other feel- 
ings towards each other. The President left for Aricaand Callao on the 
21st, and the Diana and Forte on the 23d—the former for Sandwich Is- 
lands, and the latter for Callao. During the time the Russian frigate was in 

ort, her officers and men were often on shore. The officers are remarka- 
bly intelligent, well bred and good looking men, and have by their urba- 
nity, affability and gentlemanly deportment, secured the esteem and gocd 
wishes of many persons here, both native and foreign. When questioned 
as to the prospect of war between Russia and France, and Great Britain, 
they were naturally reserved. But when asked in reference to the proba- 
bility of a hostile encounter between the Diana and President, what were 
their opinions of the issue, the Russian commander was only heard to say, 
** We shall never strike our flag.” From*the appearance and character 
of the officers and men, we can readily believe that they are capable of 
keeping their word, and rather sink with their ship than survive the dis- 
grace of a defeat.— Valparaiso Herald, March 31. 
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A large number of small items is the sum total of the news received, by 
the Liverpool mail steamer of the 15th inst. There has been no fighting 
worth the mention; and amongst the European powers we do not yet 
know who is with us, and who against us. Nevertheless, we surely stand 
upon the threshhold of great events. The allied forces are in movement, 
by land and sea. Some of the French troops are known to have landed 
at Constantinople, and a portion of the British contingent has arrived 
there ; whilst from our home ports and Malta and Toulon and Algiers 
others are on their voyage to that city, or to Gallipoli. We have already 
heard of Sir Charles Napier telling his “ lads” that war was the order of 
the day ; and now we find Admiral Dundas at length hanging out the 
signal to “ take, burn, or destroy every thing Russian.’ To this it may 
be added that Lord Raglan, the Duke of Cambridge, and other officers of 
the British Staff have reached Paris in their progress Eastward. They 
met with a brilliant reception from the Emperor Napoleon ; were enter- 
tained with a review of 25,000 men in the Champ de Mars; dined in state 
at the Imperial palace of the Tuileries ; and heard “ God save the Queen!” 
played by the musicians of the Grand Opera, amidst thunders of applause 
from the crowded audience. Who can doubt, after this, the cordiality of 
the Anglo-French alliance? When will wonders cease ?—The only point, 
on which there seems to be a hitch, is the transport of the British cavalry 
to the East. We still hear nothing definite of their march through France ; 
albeit the project is by no means abandoned. 

But though we have said that no momentous occurrences are to be re- 
corded, it will be right to glance briefly at a few of the leading facts. And, 
to commence with the actual seat of war, we find the intelligence of last 
week confirmed, which told us that strong bodies of Russian troops, com- 
paratively unopposed, had crossed the Lower Danube into Bulgaria. It 
is grateful to find also our prediction of last week proved to be correct, 
and that these invading gentlemen have had cause to wish themselves 
safely transported back again to the left or Northern bank of that river. 
From an overwhelming mass of contradictory reports, and conflicting ver- 
sions of one story, it seems to be established to the satisfaction of our Lon- 
don brethern that the Russians have been permitted to make those 








of September the | ly attacked in their rear—From Kalafat, too, we learn that the news of 


sally made by the garrison from that beleagured fortress, on the 30th ult., 
and of an important triumph achieved over the common enemy.—Look- 
ing again towards the Black Sea, we read that the allied tquadrons, hav- 
ing escorted and carried certain Turkish military detachments to Varna, 
had proceeded, on or about the Ist inst. to the Northward. Whether the 
Admirals were about to reconnoitre Sebastopol, or to bombard Odessa, 
they were not likely to communicate to the caterers for the journals. 
Constantinople is over-run with adventurers and travellers, being, it 
may well be supposed, the focus of speculation and enterprise. The rup- 
ture between the Turkish and Greek governments, following the attempted 
insurrection in various parts of the Sultan’s deminions, gives cause for some 
uneasiness, A strong measure for testing the loyalty of the Greck popu- 
lation, or providing against its Russian leaning, has been adopted by the 
Porte. All Greeks, who within fifteen days neglect to give in their formal 
adhesion, are to be forthwith expelled. Of the expediency of such a sum- 
mary step, it is difficult at this distance to judge. 

From the Baltic, it appears probable that the accounts transmitted will, 
in their uncertainty, resemble those that come to us from the Euxine, 
This uncertainty is caused by the immense number of persons correspond- 
ing with the various leading journals of Germany, France, and England, 
who in the absence of positive intelligence give vogue to the most absurd 
and contradictory rumours. Now the gulf of Finland is open; now it is 
closed. Now Sir Charles Napier’s advance squadron of steamers has 
counted eighteen ships-of-the line at anchor at Helsingfors, and now the 
frigate Impérieuse has chased a Russian corvette under the batteries of 
Sveaborg. Now the Island of Aland is evacuated by the Russians, and 
now a mysterious enemies’ fleet isdodging our squadron round Gothland. 
If so, there must be flying Dutchmen in those latitudes. It is a fact how- 
ever that Sir Charles has had an interview with the King of Denmark ; 
and that on or about the 12th inst., he proceeded with his magnificent 
fleet from Kioge Bay to the Eastward. We shall hear of his movements 
anon; nor do we believe that the Czar’s naval officers will steal a march 
upon him, as they did at Sinope, in the Euxine.—In connection with our 
operations in the North, we observe that an account of the date of arrival, 
at Cronstadt, of the first merchant vessel of the season, during the last 
twelve years, gives the following result. Twice only was the port acces- 
sible in the month of April, namely on the 17th in'1848, and on tke 28th 
in 1846. In 1851 a ship entered on the 2nd of May. Throughout the other 
seasons, the dates vary from the 10th to the 25th of that month. 

We pass over, as unlimited in the space they would acquire and un- 
decisive in the information they give, all the rumours and theories current 
in print on the subject of Austria and Prussia, their position towards Rus- 
sia, towards France and Great Britain, towards the minor Germaa powers, 
and towards each other. Whole columnsmight be filled with communica- 
tions from Berlin and Vienna, though a perusal only leaves a deep dis- 
gust at the apparent vacillation and real treachery of both those Govern- 
ments. Nothing but fear prevents them from declaring openly for the 
Czar; and it is to be hoped that Lord Aberdeen, having been abundantly 
cajoled by the wire-puller who directs the movements of both, will not 
now be deceived by the craft and dissimulation of either. We say this 
because we observe that Lord Clarendon has publicly stated in the House 
of Lords his belief, that it is “‘ quite impossible that Prussia should pass 
over to Russia.”’ It is at least strange that the intended absence of the 
well-known Chevalier Bunsen from his post, as Minister to Great Britain, 
is held to be a method of permanently recalling him. The King of Prussia 
is thought to have adopted this step, in this peculiar manner, that he 
might at once gratify his brother-in-law, the Czar, and not give offence to 
our Government. The supposition is a plausible one. 





The domestic portion of our weekly summary, though not possessed of 
striking features, is by no means devoid of interest.—Parliament is en- 
joying its Easter holiday.—Consols have moved upwards to 88, Opthere- 
abouts.—The Reform Bill is adjourned sine die-—There is an impression 
abroad that we must, ere long, have a War Minister.—Several seizures 
of steam-ships and machinery, under contract to the enemy, have taken 
place.—The Londoners had presented a loyal and warlike Address to the 
Queen.—Much indignation was felt, at the rumour that Sir Hamilton 
Seymour’s private and personal property in St. Petersburg had been con- 
fiscated by Nicholas, the soi-disant “‘ gentleman.” On two or three of 
these topics we have two or three words to say. 

And in the first place, touching our Legislators, who adjourned from the 
11th till the 27th inst. At the two evenings’ session, now reported, seve- 
ral matters were brought up that may not be passed by. A question, for 
instance, was asked by Sir John Pakington in the Commons’, the object 
of which was to fasten upon the Colonial Office, that Responsible Govern- 
ment had been granted to Newfoundland, under a threat from its local 
House of Assembly. Mr. Peel, the Under-Secretary of State, was luckily 
able to get out of the scrape, by announcing that the Ministerial inten- 
tions had been intimated to the Colony, before the news of the hostile 
attitude assumed by the Colonial Representives had reached the quiet 
purlieus of Downing street.—Then there was the Colonial Clergy Disabili- 
ties Bill, a few lines of which gave rise to a five hours’ debate, as will be 
seen in an extract elsewhere. It is to be observed however, and it may 
possibly escape the notice even of those most interested, that the Bill— 
unless we mistake Parliamentary usage—is imperilled from an accidental 
cause. The Chairman of the Committee, Lord John Russell, moved in 
customary phrase for leave to sit again on Monday, the 24th inst., in- 
tending at the moment that the proposed adjournment of the House should 
terminate on that day. This date he subsequently changed to the 27th. 
Does not the Bill fall through? 

Poor Lord Joli Russell! Quite a little scene was got up in the House, 
on Tuesday, the 11th inst., when in apologetic and deprecatory language 
his Lordship announced the postponement of the Ministerial measure for 
enlarging and changing the electoral franchise. Personally identified with 
Parliamentary Reform, taking office under a pledge to bring it forward, 
and having already made a move in that direction, Lord John felt that he 
was in an awkward embarrassment. With tears in his voice, if not in his 
eyes, he explained that the Government had its hands full with the war, 
and that there was no extraordinary desire “ out of doors” for the speedy 
enactment of his proposals. There was no denying this, for it had been 
objected at the commencement of the session ; and so the nervous orator 
passed on to entreat the Opposition not to fix upon him the charge of in- 
consistency to which he felt that he was obnoxious, inasmuch as he had 
taken credit for his zeal in the matter whilst avoiding the attendant in- 
convenience. The House, glad to be relieved from a certainty of weari- 
some debates and a chance of unpleasant organic changes, cheered its go- 
vernment leader most patronisingly, and practically exonerated him from 
blame. We can scarcely avoid a smile though at an article in the Times, 
which pathetically eulogises Lord John Russell for his delicacy and firm- 
ness on the occasion. 

With respect to the appointment of a War Minister, Lord Grey has been 
ably and earnestly calling attention to its necessity. Possibly having had 
some experienee of the War Office himself, and being a practised adminis- 
trator of public affairs, he might not be unwilling to serve the Coalition in 





adyances ou the Turkish territory, in order that they might be successful. | 


that capacity. Atleast it is undeniable, that unity of action is much 


wanted on occasions of foreign warfare, and that to rest the main power 
the Allies having formally declared war against Russia had been received | in the Colonial Department, where it at present resides, is an absurdity for 
with intense enthusiasm. It might, or might not, have been the effect of | which there is no defence.—As regards the rumoured seizure of Sir Ha- 
this, for the dates are somewhat perpiexing ; but we read of a desperate | milton Seymour's private effects at St. Petersburg, it seemsincredible that 


the Czar chould thus pitiably show his resentment at the exposure of his 
duplicity, in which our Minister was the principal agent. We hope our 

selves that the ramour is true. It would go far to dissipate the rediculous 
notions of the Emperor’s magnaminity of character, which still cling to 
the minds of certain persons who are dazzled by the splendour that en- 
velops him. Sir Hamilton himeelf has addressed a letter to the Times, 
in which he expresses his belief that confiscation is mot contemplated, and 
that the only difficulty that bas arisen concerns the shipment of his effects 
by a solitary English vessel remaining at Cronstadt. 

By an India mail, we have accounts from Burmah, not very satisfactory. 
The armed Chiefs are troublesome, and more secure in their fastnesses 
than we could wish them to be. We bave no room to-day for particulars 
of their annoyances.—From Upper India comes an offer from Dost Ma- 
hommed to join us, against the Hassians. This may be one of the con- 
tinuous shower of rumours that reach us from that quarter. At any rate, 
the great struggle must take place much nearer home.—The Chinese 
Revolution, which was te have been completed within an exceedingly 
brief period, drags along, with no salient features.—Of the Russians at 
Japan we speak in another place. 


Complete reparation is said to have been made by the Spanish govern- 
ment at Madrid, for the late outrage upon the Black Warrior at Havan- 
nah. Apology to the President of the U.S., pecuniary compensation to 
the owners of the vessel, and a rap-on-the knuckles for the Captain 
General of Cuba, are mentioned as the ingredients of this settlement of 
the difficulty. We are yet without precise knowledge on these points. 


The trial of Mr. M. F. Ward for the murder of Professor Butler at 
Louisviile, Kentucky, is in progress at Elizabethtown in that State, and 
has caused an extraordinary excitement in the public mind. The circum- 
stances were briefly commented upon in the A/bion of November 12; nor 
do we see in the voluminous evidence already published anything what- 
ever to palliate the moral criminality of the accused, whatever may be the 
legal termination of the cause. A school-boy was moderately chastised : 
the school-boy’s brother, in cool blood, loaded his pistols for the purpose 
of taking vengeance on the sqhoolmaster.—The mastery of evil passions, 
and the fearful results to which they lead, are unfortunately but too common 
spectacles in civilized life. The painful feature of this case is the formida- 
ble array of Counsel brought together for the apparent parpose of defeat- 
ing the ends of Justice, and employing with that view all the tyrannical 
power with which Counsel are unwisely invested. Their eagerness and 
ingenuity may arise from professional pride, from a thirst for notoriety, 
or in some cases from old and intimate associations with an accused per- 
son; but why certain of our local contemporaries, in such a case as this, 
have lauded the zeal of these gentlemen, and have held up to public hon- 
our the many witnesses who testify to Mr. Ward’s previous good character 
—this, we say, passescomprehension. Ere these remarks be read, the ver- 
dict will probably be known. We trust it may be such as the evidence 
fairly dictates, whether it be for or against the prisoner. It will be dis- 
tressing indeed, if it can with truth be said, on the conclusion of the trial, 
that class distinctions have interfered with the administration of the Law. 


Another grievous loss of life ; another ferment amongst the citizens of 
New York ; more indignation ; more legal enquiry.—We allude to the 
fire at Messrs. Jennings & Co.’s premises in Broadway, on Tuesday night, 
whereat, by the unexpected falling of the walls, at least thirteen of those 
dariug young fellows, the Firemen of this City, lost their lives, and a con- 
siderable number sustained serious injury. A Coroner’s Inquest is now 
sitting ; and it can scarcely be doubted that the Jury will pass a general 
condemnation on the flimsy and unsafe nature of this especial building ; 
and utter a warning against a too common recklessness on the part of 
landlords and speculators. But that any legislative enactments will en- 
sue, or that any enduring effect will be produced by this sad catastrophe, 
a too painful experience forbids us to hope. No man who habitually 
walks Broadway can imagine prudence to be a New York virtue. At the 
next fire, pluck, rivalry, and the absolute love of danger, will carry the 
Firemen dauntless into smoke and flame, despite thin partitions, weak 
floors, and heavy iron-safes on upper stories. 





It really seems as though this week were to be a week of disasters, for 
although marine accidénts do not generally come within the scope of our 
Temarks, two of unusual kind have occurred since last we wrote. Provi- 
dentially they have not been attended with loss of life. 

After the recent destruction of the steamer San Francisco and all its 
terrific accompaniments, it seems incredible that the Army authorities of 
the U.S. should have forwarded the troops, whose lives were then saved, by 
a vessel of doubtful reputation. So it was however. A detachment was 
ordered to embark on board the steamer Falcon for passage to Aspinwall. 
The commanding officer, mistrusting the conveyance and warned by experi- 
ence, refused to obey, and was put under arrest for disobedience of orders. 
The mén went on board, early in last week ; were buffeted about for a 
few days; and finally on Sunday last, the Falcon put into Norfolk, dis- 
abled and in distress !—There is an outcry, of course ; and, this time, the 
outery will have a beneficial effect. It will not be tolerated that soldiers 
be sent to sea in suspicious craft, however ready individuals may be to go 
any where, any how, if it suit their calculations and their pockets. 

The other accident to which we would refer is the capsizing of the 
steamer Ericsson. This occurred on Thursday afternoon, during a tre- 
mendous squall, whilst the vessel, which had just returned from an experi- 
mental cruise, was lying off Jersey City. A large port-hole on her star- 
board side was open for the purpose of discharging cinders ; and as she 
heeled over to the force of the gust, the water rushed in and gradually 
settled her down, till she sank in about eight fathoms’depth. All on 
board, including several ladies and gentlemen who had been in her down 
the Bay, were taken off by the boats that hastened to their assistance , 
foremost amongst which were those of the Cunard steam-ship 4sia._-We 
sincerely condole with Capt. Ericsson on this new disappointment. His 
indomitable energy and perseverance merited a better fortune. 


Another town-topic just now, is the result likely to ensue from the re- 
jection of Dr. Gibbs as Professor of Chemistry, by the Trustees of Columbia 
College. The facts are notorious. This gentleman, being pre-eminently 
qualified for the post, was thrown aside by amajority of the Trustees, on 
the ground of his being an Unitarian. The fact may not be susceptible 
of legal proof; but it is scarcely denied. Hence meetings of the Alumni, 
and pamphleteering, and protests, and fiery denouncements of the nar- 
row-mindedness of this majority, in newspapers, and elsewhere. Hence 
also, on the one side, an intimation that the liberal Charter of the College 
has been violated and forfeited hereby ; met on the other by a plain de- 
claration, that Unitarians are not Christians but infidels, and that the 
provisions of the Charter only contemplated the various sects into which 
the Christian Church is divided. ‘This in fact is the argument of the V. ¥ 
Herald. The controversy bids fair to be long and serious, and must we 
fear bé detrimental to the great cause of Education, by impairing the 
usefulness of this fine Collegiate Institution. 





The Gadsden Treaty with Mexico, which has been for some weeks be- 





fore the Senate of the U.S., has at length been ratified, though with such 
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considerable alterations, that it assumes the appearance of a new agree- 
ment, and must be submitted to Santa Anna for his acceptance or refusal. 
Ten millions of dollars is the sum that it offers him, for which the U.S. ob- 
tain about one half of,the Territory originally offered, but secure a right 
of way across Tehuantepec, settles the difference respecting the Mesilla 
Valley. and get rid of the obligation to keep the Mexican frontier clear 
from the Indians. 

Simultaneously with this bit of news, we have intelligence from several 
quarters, in which the Mexican Dictator is interested. In the first place, 
his Consul at San Francisco has been arrested there by the U.S. authori- 
ties, for violating the neutrality laws, by enlisting men for service against 
Col. Walker ; so that it seems as if fillibusters and anti-fillibusters were 
to be hired on equal terms in California.--Secondly, at the sume place, 
Col. Watkins has been tried and found guilty of participating with Col. 
Walker in getting-up the invasion of Lower California. The Jury howev- 
er recommend him to mercy ; nor do we perceive that sentence has been 
passed on him.—Thirdly, the said Col. Walker’s fortunes are represented 
to be at a very low ebb.—-Fourthly, Alvarez, a military rival of Santa 
Anna for popular favour and supreme power, is said to be similarly un- 
fortunate. 

The Senate of the U.S. has reduced to $50,000 the sum apportioned 
to reward the Captains, officers, and crews of the vessels that relieved the 
ill-fated San Francisco. It was originally proposed to vote $100,000, 
The smaller sum is ample. 





Partially by overland mail from the East, but more fully by way of 
San Francisco, there have come to hand some curious details of the at- 
tempt of a Russian Admiral in the China Seas, to open communications 
with Japan. These particulars will be found above ; and they are com- 
mended to the reader’s notice.—The struggle for a start in obtaining trad- 
ing privileges, between this European Officer and the American Commo- 
dore who bas been long on the ground with a powerful fleet under his 
orders, forms a picture full of interest. This is not diminished by the fact 
that certain British ships of war are, or ought to be, ready to pounce 
upon the Russian squadron, so soon as the recently promulgated Decla- 
ration of War shall have given them license for unmuzzling their guns. 

In a paragraph following the one just mentioned, there is also an allu- 
sion to another of the enemy’s frigates, that recently sailed from Valpa- 
raiso for the Sandwich Islands} and of which we shall hope to hear further 
tidings, so soon as Rear admiral Price, informed .of the legalization of 
hostilities, shall make her acquaintance in blue water. A third Russian 
ship-of-war, the one outfitted at Portsmouth Dock-Yard, not long since, by 
our intensely chivalric authorities, is said to be at Rio Janeiro, for sa/e 
—-not to sail. 

Alexander Heilbronn, of Extradition note, has been tried in England 
for embezzlement and forgery, and sentenced to six years’ transportation, 
for the former offence. With respect to the forgery, Baron Martin held 
that the alleged offence could not be so construed, thereby confirming one 
of the innumerable positions taken by Heilbronn’s Counsel here, before 
he was surrendered. A most absurd importance has been attached to this 
fact ; whereas the man never was claimed as guilty of forgery, but as 
being charged with that crime, upon such evidence as would warrant an 
English Magistrate in committing him for trial. 





On Monday, the 17th inst., the chief corner-stone of the Toronto Me- 
chanics’ Institute was laid, with imposing cermonies, and all the honour 


Governments have eagerly listened to his suggestions, and availed them- 
selves of his experience. -_ 


War-Orrice, Aprit 14.—5th Regt of Drag Gds; Maj Le Marchant, from h-p 
Unatt, to be Maj (paying the diff), v Bvt-Lt-Col Balders, C B, who ex; Assist- 
Surg Cattell, from 23d Ft, to be Assist-‘Surg, v Woods, who ex. 6th Drags; 
Cor and Adjt Weir to have the rank of Lt; Cor Stewart to be Lt, b-p, v Jones, 
who ret. 16th Drags; J Holford, Gent, to be Cor, b-p, v St Clair, app to 40th 
Ft. Scots Fusilier Gds; Hon C Hay to be Ens and Lt, b-p, v the Hon G Dal- 
rymple. 4th Ft; Lt-Col Cobbe, from 2d W I Regt, to be Lt-Col, v Trevor, who 
ret upon h-p. 19th Ft; Byt-Col Hon H Fane, from h-p Unatt, to be Lt-Col, v 
Hay, who ex; Maj Sanders to be Lt-Col, bp, v Fane, who ret; Capt McGee to 
be Maj, b-p, v Sanders; Lt Grimston to be Capt, b-p, v McGee; A Fraser Un- 
ett, Gent, to be Ens, b-p. 23d Ft; Assist-Surg Woods, from 5th Drag Gds, to 
be Assist-Surg, v Cattell, who ex. 27th Ft; Lt Rhodes to be Capt, b-p, v Jobn- 
stone, who ret; Ens Patton to be Lt, b-p, v Rhodes; C Stewart, Gent, to be 
Ens, bp, v Patton. 50th Ft; Paymaster Roberts to be Lt, v Nowlan, app Pay- 
master; Lt Nowlan to be Paymaster, v Roberts, app Lt; Lt Thompson to be 
Adjt, vy Murchison, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 55th Ft; Gent Cadet the Hon 
A Ae from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, v Scovell, dec. 73d Ft; Bvyt-Lt- 
Col Pinckney to be Lt-Col, w-p, v Eyre, who ret upon h-p; Bvt-Col Saunderson, 
from Maj h-p Unatt, to be Maj, v Pinckney; Bvt-Maj Comphel to be Maj, b-p, 
v Saunderson, who ret; Lt Gawler to be Capt, b p, v Campbell; Ens Shuldham 
to be Lt, b-p, v Gawler; Hon C Ward to be Ens, b-p, v Shuldham. 92d Ft; Lt 
Hon W Charteris to be Capt, b-p, v Horne, who ret; Ens Parker to be Lt, b-p, 
v Charteris ; P Gooch, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Parker. Depot Batt at Park- 
hurst; Paymaster Feneran,from 95th Ft, to be Paymaster, v Mackenzie, app to 
Fermoy. Depot Batt at Walmer ; Paymaster Fagan, from 98th Ft, to be Pay- 
master, v Feneran, app to Parkhurst. Depot Batt at Winchester; Paymaster 
Wood, from h-p 14th Ft, to be Paymaster. Depot Batt at Fermoy; Lt-Col 
Passy, from h-p 56th Ft, to be Lt-Col; Paymaster Mackenzie, from the Depot 
Batt at Parkhurst, to be Paymaster. Depot Batt at Templemore; Paymaster 
Bartley, from h-p 54th Ft, to be Fogmeges Capt Hawker, from h-p 6th Ft, to 
be Adjt; Qtmr Thompson, from 27th Ft, to Qtmr. 

Brevet.—Col Rose, CB, to have the rank of Brig-Genl, whilst employed 
with the army on a particular service; Lt-Col Thompson, h-p, Unatt, to be Col 
in the Army; Capt Claremont, of the RI C Rifle Regt, to have the rank of Maj 
in the Army, while employed on a particular service ; Capt Blane, h-p, Unatt 
(on the Staff of the Army proceeding to Turkey), to be Ma) in the Army. 

Hospirat Starr.—Staff-Surg of Sec Class H Reade, from h-p, to be Principal 
Apothecary ; K Jenner, Gent, to be Purveyor to the Forces. 

Orrice OF OrpNANcE, Aprit 10.—Corps of Rl Engineers; Lt-Col Savage to 
be Col, v Jones, dec; Capt Rimington to be Lt-Col, v Savage; Sec Capt Baillie 
to be Capt, v Rimington; First Lt Tyler to be Sec Capt, v Baillie ; Sec Lt Du- 
maresq, to be First Lt, v Tyler. 

Maj.-Genl. Sir Wm. L. Herries, C.B., &c., is to be Col. of the 98th Regt. Maj 
Genl. Darling is to be Col. of 68th Regt., v. Lt.-Genl. Henderson, who died at 
Naples on the 21st ult. Col. Boddeley, RI. Engineers, has relieved Col. Bolton 
as commanding Rl. Engineers in New Zealand, and the latter officer returns 
home. Lt.-Col. Balders, C.B., 5th Drag. Gds., is to be Assist.-Commandant at 
Maidstone, v. Lt.-Col. Wood, now Assist. Adjt.-Genl. to the Forces. Lt.-Genl. 
Sir W. Cotton, G.C.B., &c., removes from the colonelcy of the 98th Regt. to that 
of the 32d Regt, v. Lt.-Genl. Sir R. Armstrong, dec. 


Obituary. 


Hayes, THrrp Viscount DoneRAIKE.--The death of this nobleman oc- 
curred at Doneraile House, county Cork, on Monday, the 27th ult. His 
Lordship had completed his sixty-seventh year, having been born 9th 
May, 1786. He was only son of Hayes St. Leger, second Viscount Doner- 
aile, by Charlotte, his wife, sister of Francis, first Earl of Bandon, and 
grandson of St. Leger Aldworth, Esq., who succeeded to the estates of his 
maternal ancestors, the Viscounts Doneraile, assumed the surname of St. 
Leger, and was raised to the peerage of Ireland in 1776. Few families 
in the empire are more ancient or distinguished than that of St Leger. 
Its patriarch in England was Sir Robert Sent Legere, one of the com- 
panions in armsof the Conqueror ; and, according to tradition, the person 





} who supported that Prince with his arm when he quitted the ship to land 


in Sussex. The late Lord Doneraile married, 14th June, 1816, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Francis, first Earl of Bandon ; and by her 
(who died 7th February, 1846), leaves an only son, Hayes, present and 
fourth Viscount, born lst October, 1819. The deceased Peer was Colonel 
of the South Cork Light Infantry, and one of the Irish representative 
Peers. _ 





that could be rendered by a grand gathering of the Masonic Fraternity. 
The date is somewhat old, and our space is greatly cramped, so that we 
must be excused for not furnishing particulars. 

Montreal, on Wednesday last, imitated the Mother-land, ia making it 
the occasion of humiliation and prayer, with reference to the war just 
announced. 

The Maine Liquor Law does not increase in popularity. New Bruns- 
wick has rejected it. 

The New York Crystal Palace is to be opened on Thursday next, with 
imposing ceremonies, fully advertised in the daily papers. We sinegrely 
wish success to the enterprise. 





Can any one inform us whether there be in existence, in this State or 
City, a law against cruelty to animals, that may be brought to bear 
against systematic violators of the ordinary instincts of humanity ? 
Scenes of disgraceful and disgusting brutality are of constant occur- 
rence on the Eighth Avenue line of rail-road, on which the Directors 
employ wretched undersized mules, which are tortured into the perform- 
ance of work evidently beyond their strength. The evil is atrocious, and 
¢alls loudly for aremedy. Who can wonder indeed that rowdyism and 
the use of dangerous weapons prevail in a community, when such things 
are permitted in the public streets ’—As for the practice of jamming men 
and women together in the cars, without regard to convenience or decen- 
cy—those who suffer from it have only themselves to blame. 





We have no room to-day for our usual list of naval appointments and 
movements ; but observe that Rear Admiral Boxer, C.B., well-known at 
Quebec, has hoisted bis flag, and is to have the superintendence of all the 
hired transports conveying troops to the East. 

coninitinaaligfzsccaiasl 


Tue CotontaL CLerGy Drsasruirimes Brtt.—On Monday, April 10. the 
House of Commons went into committee upon the Colonial Clergy Disa- 
bilities Bill. { 

The bill, consisting of only one clause, enacted an indemnity to the 
metropolitan of any province, or the bishop of any diocess in the colonies, 
with his clergy and the lay members of the church of England, attending 
meetings for regulating ecclesiastical affairs.--Mr. Dunlop moved to 
substitute for “‘ metropolitan of any province, or bishop of any diocess,” 
the words “ bishops and clergy,’ being one of a series of amendments the 
object of which was to guard against giving indirectly a legislative sanc- 
tion to a preference to the church of England in the colonies over any 
other religious denominations there. The debate upon this amendment 
extended, not only to the whole scope and principle of the bill, but 
» the essential character and status of the church of England in the co- 

onies. ‘ 


Epwarp Pryce, Lorp Mostyn.—His Lordship died at his seat, Peng- 
wern, Flintshire, on the 3rd instant. He was born 17th September, 1768, 
the eldest son of Bell Lloyd, Esq., of Pontriffith, by Anne, his wife, daugh- 
ter and heir of Edward Price, Esq., of Bodfach: he succeeded to the e 
tates and baronetcy at the decease of his grand-uncle, Sir Edward Lloyd, 
Bart., in 1795, and was created a Peer of the United Kingdom, as Baron 
Mostyn, in 1831. He married, 11th February, 1794, Elizabeth, sister and 
co-heir of Sir Thomas Mostyn, Bart., of Mostyn, and had by her (who died 
in 1842), two sons, and two daughters. Of the former, the elder, the Hon. 
Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. for Flintshire, succeeds as second 
Lord Mostyn.—The Lloyds of Pontriffith were, in common with the Grif- 
fiths of BurtonAgnes, the Williamses of Penrhyn, the Morgans of Golden 
Grove, the Lloyds of Plymog, and other Welsh families, descended from 
Marchudd ap Cynan, Lord of Abergelen, Carnarvonshire, founder of the 
eighth noble tribe of North Wales and Powys.—The late Lord Mostyn, 
previously to his elevation to the peerage, sat in the House of Commons 
as member for the Flint boroughs. 


At Perth, Sir Sohn Bisset, K.C.B. He held the office of Commissary of the 
Forces under the Duke of Wellington during the whole of the Peninsular war. 
sy his death a pension of £550 has reverted to the Crown. Sir John was a 
native of Perth, and he resided there for many years past.—At St. James’s Pa- 
lave, aged 90, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Wade Thornton, G.C.H., for many years 
honoured with the friendship of their late Majesties Geerge 1V., William IV., 
and the King of Hanover.—At Cheltenham, Rear-Admiral Lowe.—At Stone- 
house, Devon, W. P. Roberts, Esq. Post Captain, R. N.—At Brighton, Lieut.- 
Col. Triekey.—At Preston-hall, near Edinburgh, W. Burn Callender, of Preston- 
hall— At Mallow, Ireland, J. Doughty Windham Esq., late Capt. in the 1st 
(Royal) Regt. 


PO ES 
Ausic. 

THe PHILHarRmonic.—The last Concert of the twelfth season of the Philhar- 
monic Society is over, and a glance at the position and past action of that 
Society may not, at the present moment, be out of place. The readers of the 
Albion are well aware that we have ever been found among the warmest friends 
of the Philharmonic, that each concert for twelve years past has received its 
due notice and consideration in these columns, and that if we have ever criti- 
cised severely at times, it has been earnestly and kindly meant. Circumstances 
at present however go far to show that the Society, instead of advancing with 
the age, instead of fulfilling the objects for which it was formed, is retrogres- 
sive, and that the charges made against it by Mr. W. H. Fry, by Mr. Bristow, 
and others, are in a great measure only too true. We do not, be it understood, 
agree with the gentlemen we have named in all the positions they have taken; 
we have nothing to do with their private disappointments or wrongs; neither 
shall we undertake to decide just now, whether “ A Day in the Country” is a 
Symphony, or “ Santa Claus,’ a Capriccio. We speak of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, as such. We have said that its presen@tendency is crab-like, retrogres- 
sive, instead of advancing. Prosperity has spoiled it; and it is controlled by 





The Solicitor-General, who had charge of the bill, offered to modify the 
terms of the clause so as to obviate the objection of Mr. Dunlop ; but 
the opponents of the amendment called for a division, and the amendment 
was carried by 81 to 34.—The next amendment pro by Mr. Dunlop 
was negatived and certain amendments moved by the Solicitor-General 
were agreed to. 

The Chairman was then ordered to report progress, the remainder of 
the clause (after five hours’ debate) being reserved for further discussion. 


_—— > — 


Appointments. 


Tas East Ixpia Directors unpER THE New Act—We hear that the new 
directors of the East India Company, appointed by the Crown under the Act of 
1853, are—Maj.-Genl. Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., of Cabul fame ; Sir Frederick 
Currie, Bart., late of the Bengal civil service, the official to whose measures 
history will trace the forced rebellion of Dewan Mool Raj, of Mooltan, and the 
last Punjaub war; and J.P. Willoughby, Esq., late of the Bombay civil service, 
a gentleman who, it is to be hoped, will not belie in his new office the character 


- aa play Mews ascribe to him in the prominent situations he held in 





Aru. 

Lt.-General Sir Hew Ross has been appointed to the revived office of 
Lt.-General of Ordnance, and has by this means been placed over the head 
of Sir John Burgoyne, his senior in rank, and his superior in experience. 
The Opposition journals are loud in their complaints of favouritism, in 
pit: ag cee Sir John Burgoyne having just returned from an in- 
specting tour amongst the Turkish fortifications, in which his conduct has 


selfishness, cliqueism, and overbearing old-fogyism. A few mediocre and good 
German resident musicians, who, at a time when musical talent was much 
scarcer than it is at present, were petted into a position and supposed impor- 
tance, now keep the controul in their own hands. It may also be presumed 
that something beyond national amour propre keeps the society down, drives 
away from time to time its best and most deserving members, and prevents the 
accession of new ones, unless they are of the requisite colour and stamp. And 
why is all this? Simply to make their own annual dividend a little larger at 
the end of the season: to have an entirely German supremacy; to play nothing 
but good, bad, and indifferent German compositions; to reject, indiscriminately, 
all American, French, or English works; and to blackball, at will, good can- 
didates for membership, who are supposed to entertain independent opinions. 
One of the objects of the Society used to be, and ought still to be, the making 
of Conductors. For this purpose an election for Conductor is held; and rotation 
in office used to prevail. In the best days of the Philharmonic, we have seen 
alternately Messrs. Hill, Loder, Timm, Boucher, Bristow, and, if we mistake 
not, Rapetti, wielding the baton. At present, Mr. Eisfeld, a very able artist 
"tis true, seems to be Conductor for life. There appears to be no more choice. 
Do the Directors mean to tell us, that there is no other Conductor to be had? 
Is New York in the year 1854 worse off for musical talent than it was in 1845 
and '46? We hope not; we know it is not; for we can point to a half dozen 
capable Conductors now, where there was scarcely one, then. So it is with 
orchestra players, though the performances of the Society give no evidence of 
the fact, for none of the great works are as well rendered now, as they were 
during the seasons from 1845 to 1850. The Philharmonic Society, founded for 
| certain noble and artistic purposes, whose corner-stone was laid, whose consti- 





been universally appreciated. The Britis, the French, and the Turkish 





tution was framed (as Mr. Bristow has shown in a recent letter) solely by Ame. 
ricans and Englishmen, has been perverted into a German money-making af. 
fair, solely devoted to German music and German Interests. For proof of our 
assertion, look over the Programmes of the past two or three seasons, look over 
the list of the orchestra, or even at the Board of Directors; and you wil] find 
German the Alpha and the Omega. The Board of Directors is German, with 
but two exceptions, one of whom is Mr. U. C. Hill, the father of the Philharmo- 
nic, who by his own showing, forms a glorious minority of one, in the Govern- 
ment, on all impertant questions.—Let it not for a moment be understood that 
we object to the orchestra or the Government, because of the Germans who 
compose them; far from it. It would come with a very ill grace from the writer 
of this article; but we do object to cliqueism, be it German or American, Eng. 
lish or French. We want no nationality in Art It is time thata thorough re. 
form took place here, or that a New or American Philharmonic Society was 
formed, liberal in principles, devoted to the general interests of Art, and ac- 
knowledging its universality. We are glad to hear that such a Society is about 
to be formed; and we earnestly wish it success; still we would mach 
reformation in the old Philharmonic, to all new Associations. 

We have devoted so much space to general topics, that we must confine our 
remarks upon the last Concert to but few comments. The evening began with 
F. Schneider’s Symphony No. 20 in B., dedicated to the N. Y. Philharmonj, 
Society. But little can be said about this composition, except that it is » 
rectly and artistically written, whilst presenting not a single remarkable or 
striking phrase. The second, the Andante movement, is the only one showing 
some originality and melody ; and a portion of the Finale is also fine. |t iss 
composition, for or against which nothing can be said, unless that it is a little 
above the mediocrity of the Symphonies that are so prolifically produced jp 
Germany now-a-days.—Mr. Philip Mayer sang two songs, one from Spohr's 
« Jessonda” and another, Le Moine, by Meyerbeer, with his usual good taste 
and style. A Duo for French Horns was also cleverly played by Messrs, 
Schmitz and Knaebel. 

The great feature of the evening was Spohr’s glorious Symphony of Djs 
hi vthe der Téne, the merits of which, as well as its performance by the Phij- 
harmonic on former occasions, have been fully discussed in these columns. This 
Symphony is /nnded upon, and is intended to illustrate a most beautiful, al- 
most inspired Gc»man poem by Carl Pfeiffer ; and it is the desire of Spohr that 
this poem be either recited before the performance of the Symphony, or else 
printed and distributed among the audience, in order to enable them properly 
to appreciate the ideas which he has endeavoured to embody in the different 
movements. The poem was printed upon the Programmes on this occasion, ip 
German and in English ; in the latter of which, in half a dozen important in- 
stances, the very meaning and sense of the original were perverted. How in- 
telligent and educated German gentlemen, like Mr. Timm, the President, and 
Mr. Scharfenberg, the Treasurer, could allow such a version to pass muster puz- 
zles us exceedingly —The Symphony was fairly played by the Orchestra, and 
nothing more. It has been done better by the same Society, for the many de- 
licate nuances with which it abounds were roughly and carelessly rendered. 
Soulfull intensity in one place, and gentle delicacy of expression in another, 
were alike wanting ; and its high poetic meaning was lost in its mere mecha- 
nism. At the eleventh hour, the only lady whose name was upon the Pro, 
gramme, Madame Wallace, made her appearance. This simple little fact does 
not speak much for the gallantry of the arrangers, but points strongly towards 
the cliqueism which kept a lady-performer back the whole evening, the place 
of honour in the first part of the Concert being given to two German Horn, 
players! However, Mr. and Mrs, Wallace were greeted with delight by the 
audience, and played the Grand Duo on a theme from Z’Eclair in a style of 
unsurpassed brilliancy. The two Grand Pianos, on which they played, sounded 
extremely agreeable after the orchestral stun of the whole evening, but were 
more remarkable for brilliancy and delicacy of tone, than for power. We have 
very recently spoken of this wo—as performed by the same artist-pair at an- 
other Concert, and can only add, that notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 
it was deservedly and rapturously encored. Beethoven’s Egmont Overture 
closed this concert ; and the twelfth season of the Society. 


prefer a 


Concerts To Come.—The wonderful little prodigy, Pat, Juuien, proves 
himself as generous and humane, as he is genial and talented. Immediately 
upon hearing of the fearful calamity by the fire in Broadway, he offered his very 
next Concert for the Benefit of the families of those noble fellows who lost their 
lives in doing fireman's duty. The Concert is to take place on Wednesday 
next and we cannot too warmly recommend it to the notice of our readers. 

Mr. W. V. WaLLAce, the distinguished composer and virtuoso, is also, as we 
learn preparing to give a grand Farewell Concert, before his departure to Eu. 
rope, which is shortly to take place. We have often wondered why this great 
artist and his artist-wife did not give at least one or two concerts themselves. 
For three years past they have only been heard in our concerts as the kind and 
generous assistants of others, and we are glad to find at last, that there is to be 
a Concert for themselves. 

Mons. JuLLien with his Monstre Orchestra commences a series of Concerts 
at Castle Garden on the 15th of May. 


ee 


Ovawma. 


I am only able to speak of one production this week, and that not the most 
important. Seduced by the fine weather and the urgent dryness of my lungs, 
I have been rusticating in the country, reading Virgil, practising Georgics, 
and catching colds. I returned to the City in time to see a new four-act drama, 
called ‘ Isabel, or the Fatal Mask,” at the Broapway on Thursday evening, 
but missed the opportunity of witnessing Mr. Boker’s new tragedy of ‘ Leonor 
de Guzman.” Notwithstanding the novelty of this work and the reputation 
enjoyed by its author—to say nothing of the prestige of Miss Dean’s name,— 
it has been performed but three times. I see no fresh intimation that it is to be 
repeated, and conclude therefore that its reception in New York was not over- 
poweringly successful. Mr. Boker seems to please the Philadelphians better 
than the Metropolitans. 

“ Isabel, or the Fatal Mask”’ is from the French, done into four acts by 
gentleman of this city. It is obviously intended as a stock piece for Miss Dean. 
The characters are carefully subdued to the level of ordinary Country establish- 
ments, and the drama depends on its heroine for interest and vitality. 

I do not admire the sentiment of this play, for man cannot avenge himself on 
a woman. When he does so, our sympathies are aroused for the latter. Yet 
it is this passion of revenge in a man, of which Isabel is the medium. The plot 
turns on a certain Recluse (Conway), who, because a brother has seen fit to 
blow out his silly brains for love of the lady Isabel, pursues her with a settled 
purpose of revenge. He wins her love, that he may effect her dishonour; un- 
successful in this diabolical scheme, he uses his advantage to upbraid and con- 
temptuously spurn her from him, and does this in the hearing of » crowd of 
guests whom he has secreted behind an arras, solely that they may wiiness Isa- 
bel’s humiliation. Weare at once disgusted with the unmanly roffiau, and 
yearn for a speedy retribution. Instead thereof, there is a reconciliation ; and 
the Recluse and Isabel are united. If Isabel has the spirit of her sex, she will 
not fail to lead him a deuce of a life. After such scurvy treatment and under 
similar threatening circumstances, I think I should have preferred the family 
weakness of blowing out my brains, to the more desperate alternative of marry- 
ing the object I had betrayed. 

Some skill has been displayed by the dramatist in causing the interest of the 
play to centre solely in Isabel. She is the only character in it who can be 
pitied, and we pity her most when she abandons herself to the final happiness 
of bestowing her hand on the Recluse. All the other individuals in the play are 
contemptible—either fools, or villains, or both. Indeed the unmanliness of this 
play is its worst fault ; there is no elevation, no moral or physical rectitude in 
it. Spanish in name and design, it is essentially un-Spanish, for there is no 
even a wholesome hatred in it. The dramatist has striven for situations, and 
to obtain these has sacrificed everything else. Psychological phenomena are 
the consequence. It would I fancy be difficult to find in real life a woman who, 
having been cruelly deceived, first loves, then hates, and finally loves again her 
deceiver. The passion of Revenge is not usually satisfied with a sigh, nor is it 
in the nature of the-last and best gift to forget her hatred in a moment. ; 

There is nothing beyond the plot to demand particular attention. The dia- 
logue is neither good nor bad, and did not interest me one wy = the other. 
The piece as I have already remarked depends on its situations, and what is 
still better on Miss Julia Dean’s excellent acting. It is quite possible ont S 
better play may be produced during the century. ALVA. 
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New Dooks. 


Tue Porrica, Works or Wa. H.C, Hosmer. .Vew York. 1854. Red- 
field.—Mr. Hosmer must have a very exalted opinion of the patience of 
the public, or he would scarcely have ventured to put forth two such 
pulky volumes of verse. Whether he will be appreciated and responded 
to, remains to be seen. For our own part, we have but a limited amount 
of reverence for the Indian element in his writings. “The Noble Savage” 
isa preposterous myth ; and the majority of poems in which he is cele- 
prated are mistakes, to say the least. That Mr. Hosmer has failed—as he 
certainly has—in writing an Indian epic, is not much to be regretted ; to 
succeed in that department of letters is, in these days, to be laid upon the 
shelf. For the rest, he is not behind the numberless other native poets, 
who bave written on the same subject. His versification is smooth and 
melodious, and some of his descriptions are quite picturesque. A little 
more compression would now and then be beneficial to him. Where he 
trusts to bis own observation and feeling, and writes on taemes within bis 
own immediate knowledge--as he evidently does in a series of bird-poems,-- 
he appears to considerable advantage. ‘ The Months,” a collection of 
verses descriptive of the changes of the year, are graceful and imaginative, 
embued with a delicate pastoral feeling, and a quiet love of nature. 
Printed in a separate volume, they would have giyen us a higher opinion 

of Mr. Hosmer’s poetical powers, than the one we at present hold. His 
reflective sweetness, and the gleaming beauty of some of his fugitive 
pieces, should not have been over-weighted, as they are. 


Merrmack, orn A Lire at tHE Loom. By Day Kellogg Lee. Ibid. 
In many respects this is an unique volume. As a picture of certain 
phrases of manners in the United States, it is entitled to high praise. Mr. 
Lee is evidently well acquainted with the home and factory life of New 
England, and the reader fully shares his knowledge when he has done with 
bim. During the composition of his tale he seems indeed to have sub- 
jected his mind to an exhausting process, for he leaves absolutely nothing 
to be imagined. A great literary artist, like De Foe, may contrive to 
heighten his general effect by a Flemish fidelity to truth ; but this in lesser 
bands is apt to beconie tedious and uninteresting. This is not entire- 
ly the case with Mr. Lee, for although his narrative suffers from this defect, 
it has still many points of interest, and is well worth the reading. He is 
clear, simple, even elegant in style, with 4 certain freshness and breadth, 
and a cordial sympathy for the good and true in the human heart. 

Tue Dietetics or THE Sovt. By Ernest Von Feuchtersleben. Ibid" 
Francis. A_pleasant little tome of philosophical reading, distinguished 
for practical sense, and the depth and beauty of some of its detached 
thoughts. 

Tue Sovrwern QuarTeRLY Review. Mortimer. Charleston, S. C- 
—We have too long neglected to notice that this periodical, whose name 
imports its position in the world of letters, has passed under the editorial 
controul of Mr. W. Gilmore Simms. This in itself is no small advantage, 
for that gentleman’s long experience in literary enterprise and acknow- 
ledged position in authorship are sufficient guarantees for all that able 
editing can do. The April number indeed, full of solid and well-consi- 
dered articles, is the best proof that the Southern Quarterly is in flourish- 
ing condition. In the getting-up, it rivals any periodical of its kind ex- 
tant, in this or any other country. 


Tue Poretican Works or Gotpsmiru, CoLiins, AnD Warton.—.Vew 
York. 1854. Appleton.—A continuation of the fine octavo edition of 
the British poets, edited with biographical sketches, critical remarks, and 
explanatory notes, by that able writer, the Rev. George Gilfillan. 

Live AND Saytnes oF Mrs. Partineron, aANf OTHERS OF THE Fairy. 
Edited by B. P. Shillaber, of the “ Boston Post.” Ibid, Derby—-The 
venerable lady, whose name is above-mentioned, has become one of the 
institutions of the country ; and no sooner does her oracular mouth utter 
some wise saw, than the echo of it reverberates far and near, through the 
medium of the all pervading Press. This edition isa neat one, and pro- 
fusely set-off by wood-cuts. 

Tue Works or Josera Appison. Ibid. Putnam.—This fourth vo- 
lume of the new and handsome duodecimo edition contains Addison’s con- 
tributions to “ the Spectator.” How very much are the youthful gene- 
ration to be envied, who read these exquisite papers for the first time ; 
nor much less so, those who, having run the round of the spicier style of 
this day, can go back with increased satisfaction to an author who has 
stood the test of time. 


Tue Lire or GrrotamMo CarpAno, OF Minn, Paysicran. By H. Mor- 
ley. London. 1854. Chapman.—-As far as literary execution goes, Mr. 
Morley’s life of Cardan, a celebrity of the sixteenth century, is superior to 
his Palissy the Potter. The style is less forced ; the views of men and the 
times are less narrow. The subject is more closely adhered to ; for although 
there isa notice of almost every man of any mark with whom Cardancame 
in contact, and attention is thus diverted from the main narrative, the no- 
tices are brief, and not without interest. The subjectitself is less attract- 
ive. Cardan’s difficulties were nearly as great as those which Palissy had 
to contend with in the pursuit of fame, but they were not so much incur- 
red by a yearning for distinction as by poverty, brought on to some de- 
gree by his own irregularities and imprudence. Cardan is scarcely so 
well known as Palissy, and he was not so respectable. The struggles of 
the potter were resolute, devoted, and even terrible, yet so mingled with 
the comic that their leading features are familiar; and we always desire 
to know more of men with whom we have associations. The art of the 
potter, too, has in a certain degree preserved hisname. Of the European 
reputation of Jerome Cardan, so great in his own day as astrologer, natural 
and moral philosopher, man of learning, physician, and mathematician, his 
discoveries or improvements ia algebra alone remain, of necessity embalm- 
ed in the history of mathematics. And this mutation of fame. if not plea- 
sing, is inevitable. Men are famous in proportion to their permanent in- 
fluence; and beyond his algebraic improvements, Cardan did little or 
nothing for the advancement of mankind. Asa scholar or philosopher, 
he dealt in compilation rather than original observation or thought. As 
a physician, though an able and a safe practitioner, he did not advance 
beyond the absurd theories of his day, and must have been indebted for 
his success to his judicious system of treatment in nursing and diet; for 
his prescriptions, if they had any operation, were likely to be mischiey- 
ous. Had he been more learned than he was in astrology, palmistry, and 
what he called metaposcopy,—a sort of physiognomy,—it was only build- 
ing on sand. In the other superstitions of the times he was as credulous 
as the age, if he did not go beyond it; and though he was charged with 
irreligion and even atheism, the charge arose from enmity or misconcep- 
tion. Cardan was a true son of the Papal Church in all that concerned 
its practices or superstitions, though the daringly speculative nature of his 
mind drove him on inquiries from which persons more inclined even to 
Rationalism might shrink: for example, he cast the horoscope of Christ. 
Yet amid all his superstitions and weaknesses, passing perhaps into mania, 
Cardan had great native sagacity or mother-wit. It was this, doubtless, 
which made him a successful practitioner, teaching him to rely upon sim- 
ples and simple treatment. It was this, too, which gave him his value as 
@ moral or rather a social philosopher of the Chesterfield or Franklin 
stamp. However irregular might be his conduct, or wilful his behaviour, 
he had looked upon life with discerning eyes, and could digest his experi- 
ence for the guidance of others. It might be possible to select from his 
works, in ten folio volumes, a body of maxims that would, like Mr. 
Trench 8 Proverbs, be illustrative of the age, as well as a collection of 
practical wisdom. 

Jerome Cardan was born in 1501, and died in 1576. He wasanatural 
son ; his father was a lawyer and mathematician of Milan. Old Cardan 
Was a man of some eminence both as a scholar and practitioner, but pecu- 
liar, probably with a touch of madness, Which seems to have run in the 
blood both of son and grandsons. The mother of Jerome had quarrelled 


with old Cardan; and of this quarrel the bo ; : 
; . y reaped the bitter fruits 
having been abandoned during infancy to the care of strangers, and neg. 


ble training or sound education, Jerome reaped little advantage from this 
paternal notice. Severely treated, after the manner of the age, some- 
times left torun wild, sometimes employed in servile occupation, occasion- 
ally taught by his father and friends, and ever dissatisfied with himself and 
his position, Jerome Cardan reached nineteen before he was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Pavia by dint of his own and his mother’s solicitations. Here, ani- 
mated by athirst for fame which early characterized him, he distinguished 
himself, spite of interruptions from the wars by which Italy was distracted, 
irregular habits acquired in his ill-regulated home, and a wilful disposi- 
tion; but he was a long way from professional eminence or public cele- 
brity. The death of his father, leaving little but a house and some claims 
that became interminable lawsuits, cut off his supplies. The College of 
Physicians at Milan refused to grant him a degree ; alleging the barsinis- 
ter of his birth. A natural love of music led him among loose compan- 
ions. He had early turned his mathematical genius to account in calcu- 
lating “ chances ;” and the gaming-table with its excitements and disre- 
pute formed another obstacle to his advancement. | 5 

For many years as well after as before his marriage, which took place 
when he was about thirty, he struggled as a poor physician in various 
places ; sometimes wanting bread, yet reading and writing without means 
to print, or reputation to procure a publisher. It was not till 1536 that 
he got anything in type ; then his friend Scoto, who had succeeded to his 
father’s printing-office at Venice, undertook to run the risk of publishing 
a work of Cardan on the “bad practice” of his contemporary pbysicians, 
So far as Scoto was concerned, the speculation answered, for the book 
sold ; but it brought a storm of indignation about the author's ears, whose 
birth, mode of life, habits, and position, all offered salient points of attack 
forenemies. However, it probably did him no real harm. Accerding to 
Smollett in Ferdinand Count Fathom, a physician should get talked 
about to get practice. And henceforth Cardan began to advance in the 
world. It is true that for some years yet he had to eke out his medical 
fees by almanack-making, fortune-telling, and the chances of the die, ere 
the tide of fortune began to flow. He could command publishers ; some 
cures of persons above the vulgar made him friends and extended his me- 
dical reputation ; and after minor but popular publications came his al- 
gebraic discoveries, which gave him an European fame, not merely as a 
pithy, shrewd, and animated compiler, but as a sejentific discoverer. 
Till sixty the world went smoothly with Jerome Cardan, except that he 
lost his wife when prosperity began to dawn upon him. He was sent for 
to Scotland to attend John Hamilton, Archbishop of St. Andrews, and 
cured him evidently by regimen. On his return through England, 
he saw Edward the Sixth; whom he ever after greatly admired. The 
experience of the physician seems to have seen death written on the face 
of the youthful King ; but the astrologer predicted life, dangers, escapes, 
and what not. Cardan declined the office of physician to the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, as well as to the King of France, and returned from 
“ the barbarians” to his native Italy. 

There, in 1560, the great misfortune overtook him which overshadowed 
his life and shook his reason, or developed a predisposition to. insanity. 
Both himself and his father were ungainly in person, and apparently of 
bad blood. His eldest son, Gianbatista, resembled his grandfather minus 
abilities. Cardan himself was not well qualified to train children. For 
years his house was not a place where the best of educators could have 
done much: as fortune favoured the physician, neither his frequent visi- 
tors—singers and dicers--nor his own example could be particularly edi- 
fying ; and in short, both his sons turned out badly. The youngest he 
disinberited, The eldest married a woman of loose character and bad 
family, continually quarrelled with her, and at last poisoned her. For 
this crime he was condemned, and, notwithstanding all the efforts of his 
father, executed. 

Henceforth Cardan’s life was one of gloom, except when he was engaged 
in writing or in his profession. Charges were officially brought against 
him, about which there is much obscurity ; but Mr. Morely infers that they 
were connected with religion. So far as submission to any and everything 
the Church might hold as religious, Cardan was orthodox enough ; but his 
superstitions, his speculations, his freedom of tongue and pen, and misap- 
preciation of the man, induced many to think him, in De Thou’s words, 
‘‘a madman of impious audacity.” However, he had grateful patients 
among the Cardinals; his scientific reputation was very high; and, by a 
singular foresight, before the prosecution began, he had taken the precau- 
tion to write to Rome submitting himself and writings entirely to the 
judgment of the Church, “anything to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Learned or lay corporations might forbid him to lecture or to print, but 
the Holy Father called him to Rome, allowed him a pension, and under 
an appearance of surveillance kept him out of harm’s way. There he re- 
mained till his death, with means sufficient to live in comfort—that is he 
kept a carriage. 

About so celebrated a man, and one who had made a good many ene- 
mies, much was written in his own time or soon afterwards ; but the Mll- 
est and most intimate account is to be found in his own writings, some- 
times in form directly biographical, but more frequently incidental. From 
these sources Mr. Morely has compiled the work before us ; which though 
running into trivial minuteness, and not reflecting in the narrative so life- 
like a picture of the times as we expected, may be recommended as a 
readable and animated notice of a remarkable character, accompanied by 
as full an account of his works as the public at large will care to know 
anything about.—London Spectator. 


Sine Arts. 

THe BELLIGERENT Powers or Evrope. JVew York. W. Schaus.— 
A large lithographed plate, containing, in one group, three-quarter-length 
portraits of those European sovereigns, who are or may be parties to the 
war just opening upon us. In the foreground are Queen Victoria, Louis 
Napoleon, and the Sultan ; whilst behind them, in a subdued tone typical 
of their neutral position, stand the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Prussia. On the left, aloof and alone, is his barbaric Majesty of Russia, 
posed in an attitude at once artificial and appropriate. He seems tosay, 
“ what a great man am I.”—This print is evidently got up for extensive 


sale ; and is well adapted for it. 
oceoniieestitle 


ART IN ENGLISH SHOP-WINDOWS. 


Engraving is to the painter what printing is to the poet. The first pic- 
ture transferred to a sheet of paper was the record of a pew victory over 
time and space—it was like a voice in which artistic genius spoke at a dis- 
tance. By it, a part of the chasm between the palace and the cottage was 
filled up,—the creative mind no longer wrought for the patron and his 
guests alone. The work which had heretofore glowed in the lustre of Ve- 
netian colour on the wall of the noble, now gleamed in the well-toned 
richness of light and shadow on the wall of the burgher; and, if the one 
retained exclusive possession of the original work, the many were not de- 
nied some share in the delight of its deep thoughts and musical lines. By 
the aid of engraving the hints of genius were conveyed into minds whose 
untutored, unsophisticated love of the beautiful ha prepared the soil for 
the growth of a natural taste. Prints are booksin their way. Hence, the 
print-shop window is as a publisher’s counter--an index of popular feel- 
ing. Men have separate little wants, which induce them to keep up the 
race of petty shopkeepers ; necessity demands new hats, new coats, to sup- 
ply the place of old ; but men buy prints from personal choice and prefer- 
ence. 

A print-shop is a mirror in which we see ourselves, our weaknesses, our 
vanities, our absurdities, and our affectations. It is a lower gallery of the 
fine arts,—and the groups which gather there to study the sublime and the 
beautiful are not without their interest for the speculative eye. The group 
at that print-window, for example. Sir Peregrine Bobbinet, just alight- 
ed from his cab, a few paces off, examines through his fixed glass the mot- 
ley round of prints to findjif there be one he has not, and with a smile of 
satisfaction he salutes them all as old acquaintances. Ralph Scumble, 
whose overworked frock-coat, exhibiting sly patches of pigment, tells his 
vocation, is gathering hints for an original sketch,—now dwelling on the 
dainty turn of a grisette’s head,-now appropriating the graceful outline 
of an Andalusian peasant,—and anon sighing at that degradation of pub- 
lic taste which fills the shop-windows with Frank Stone. Dowlas, the 
neat man next him, is measuring heroic forms for suits of clothes, and 
casting up the account of a “ full fig” for the Farnese Hercules. Prof. 
Megilp relapses into his black cap and gown ag he theorizes on the differ- 
ent arts and their respective value. Wayworn Scraper is lost in wonder 
and dismay at the variety of the Victorian period, and he sighs for the 
simpler unity of the Georgian era, when flat mezzotints represented the 
worthies of the century, or soothing stipple mellowed into shadow the 
startling absurdities of an epic costume on the shoulders of bilious old 
gentlemen. The little urchin gazes at the wonders before him with a 
very respectful want of appreciation, until his eye lights on the image of 
his grandmother at home a-daruing his other stockings. That pretty girl 








lected till his seventh year, when father and moth 
: er lodged together ap- 
parently on some Platonic understanding. For any purpene of veupeetie 


is evidently puzzled to perceive why people should look into print-shops 
for charming faces when better ones are to be found outside. With the 


microcosm in the window and the microcosm in front of it for subject, a 
moralizing Jaques might find much food for ulation. 

The art-shops have this advantage over others,—they offer something 
which may be carried off, and become the property of the spectator, with- 
out subjecting him to any fear of bearded policemen and ermined judges. 
The gazer gains something,—the vendor loses nothing. A man cannot 
look at a Twelfth-night cake until it has become his own—nor a pair of 
boots until he has worn them out. But the print “once seen becomes a 
part of sight.” He stays before a picture until he has exhausted it, ac- 
cording to his capacity ; and feels his virtuoso greediness has neither tan- 
talized his neighbour nor deprived him of a meal. 

The arts of anation cannot be fairly judged by the time-serving charac- 
ter of these repositories. A love for prints does not always indicate a love 
for art. The blandishments, the false refinements of modern engraving, 
which would appear to have now reached the very climax of surface dex- 
terity, foster that semi-ignorance which feels the attraction of form with- 
out penetrating its secret. 

High art,—that is, lofty subject and intense treatment,--has few admi- 
rersin England. Barry’s rough translations of his own admirable series 
in the Society of Arts stand no chance with the purchaser whose eye has 
been long educated to the luxuries of form reflected from the pages of the 
Almanach des Modes. Nor do the more serious works of our artists at- 
tract the attention of the speculator in marketable engravings. It may 
be questioned whether the frescoes in the House of Lords, works of un- 
doubted ability and lofty pretensions, could for a moment vie in attract- 
iveness with a “ Flower Girl” or “ Mother’s Darling,” and equally reward 
the enterprise of the publisher. Nor is this to be wondered at. The pub- 
lic has not been educated in high art,—knows little of the distinction be- 
tween high and low form, chaste and meretricious expression, true and 
false effect. 

That the art of engraving das reached a high pitch of excellence none 
can deny. The mixed style has greatly accelerated the progress of effect ; 
but it may be questioned whether the fascination of technical skill has not 
withdrawn the attention of the public from those sterner and more expres- 
sive qualities which are visible in the rougher transcripts of the great works 
of the former ages. 

We are, of course, aware that the condition of fine art in England can- 
not be fairly estimated by the displays of pictorial effect in these open-air 
galleries. It is the country of violent, and, consequently, short-lived fash- 
ions. A season-print runs its career, another succeeds, and the obsolete 
fashions lie unheeded in the publisher’s folio, save by the unfashionable 
connoisseur who recognizes in the works of genius no age-lustre or time- 
bound attraction. 

The speedy oblivion which overtakes so many works of real merit is 
probably nowhere so remarkable,-powhere is the moral neglect of the 
past so conspicuous. In France and Germany, teeming with fresh out- 
pourings, not only may the highest modern efforts be beheld, but the vir- 
tue of the past is there held up as a mirror to the present. Many nation- 
al clap-traps doubtless usurp undue prominence in all countries, but who 
cannot readily pardon the national tendencies to Returns from Elba, Cam- 
paigns of Frederick and Washington, Wellington at Waterloo, or Nelson 
dying in the arms of Victory? But in no country, probably, are so many 
works of importance refused the popularity of the engraver’s skill as in 
England. 

There is an element of fashion and exclusiveness which militates against 
the spread of a high taste. As an-example, let us take the prints of the 
Art-Union. The national propensity to be very fine and peculiar was 
shown in the ill-concealed aversion with which each subscriber received 
a print like his neighbour’s. An Englishman’s house is, indeed, his castle, 
his feudal castle, in which the tyranny of his taste (?) will have every- 
thing about him converted -into a reflection of his own importance. 
“Wherein am I better than Brown if J only get the same thing for my 
guinea?’ The engraving of that fine picture by Hilton, “ Una,’’ was the 
least appreciated,—ranging, as it did, beyond the popular taste for fashion, 
prettiness, romanticism, and multitude. An Englishman prides himself 
on the quality of Ais mutton, and insists on the quality of his own pic- 
ture. 

The great expense of engravings, from the excruciating labour devoted 
to unessential points, prevents capital being risked in subjects not directly 
sanctioned by the fashionable bias or public weakness. “A gem of 
beauty” on unyielding paper, with a large margin, is considered a safe 
speculation, because it is known to the crafty speculator how many a 
home is cheered by the reflection that its darling bears a wonderful re- 
semblance to the aristocratic belle of a season. 

This evil of ulfra refinement in the means of re-producing paintings by 
the graver tells fatally against the diffusion of artin the quarters where 
it has yet to insinuate its power of civilization. Were this excess of la- 
bour devoted to the bringing forth the deeper qualities and forms of art, 
we might disregard the necessary time and outlay. Butit isnotso. In- 
finitely less laboured works would convey the essential characters of the 
originals : the chief part of the labour, by which the cost of the thing is 
increased, being devoted to the production of a surface, appropriate to 
certain delicate ideas of a peculiar technical process, and in nowise illus- 
trating the distinctive powers of the specific work represented. We con- 
stantly see the vigour of Michael Angelo stippled down into inanity and 
the clear unostentatious distemper of the Cortoons lose their simplicity 
under the misdirected labours of the engraver. 

The men who engraved in their bold clear manner the works of 
the Flemish masters better understood the relation of engraver to 
painter.. There was no paltering with the style of the master by 
the manner of the engraver—no softening the superior theme by the 
inferior rendering—no substituting the texture of a process for the 
surface of a meaning--no destroying the claim of the intelligent vision 
for the sake of a trival delight to be conveyed to the unlearned eye. In 
fact, the engraver was the faithful historian of the painter’s labours, giving 
all that his limited art afforded in the conveyance of the essential features 
of a work reduced to the grammar of its construction and the rudiments 
of its effect. That engraving is the best which most resembles a spirited 
drawing, and every touch merely the result of a sort of technical aside is so 
much lead added to the necessary restriction of the language of. transla- 
tion from colour into black and white. 

Assuredly, the cold tone and smooth texture of Raphael’s “ Transfigur- 
ation” should not be treated in the same manner as the sparkling touch 
and vivid. effect of Rubens’ “Judgment of Solomon.” Raphael Morghen, 
with great painter-feeling, has, in his transcript of the “ Transfiguration,” 
preserved the prevailing tranquil tone of the pjcture (so suggestive of the 
subdued character of the scene, and the powerful centre of attraction in 
the revelation of the glory of “the Divine Humanity”), though he has 
varied the smooth texture by unambitious yet agreeably varied delineated 
surfaces, so that a work intended to be seen close should delight the eye 
by charms of skilful draughtsmanship. 

No one will—or can—deny the great beauty of the manipulative pro- 
cess of engraving as developed by our best artists. Doo, who appears to 
labour with a pure art-loving spirit in the more abstract walk of his pur- 
suit, bas produced many works worthy of any age, in the purest style of 
line engraving. Cousin’s mixed style has great depth and vivacity. 
Thomas Landseer has rendered his brother’s works in the most masterly 
style of modern engraving. Nor are the claims of Stocks, Atkinson, 
Graves, Greatbach, Woolnoth, Bellin, Simmons, and many others likely to 
be overlooked by any one who undertakes to write of modern English 
engraving. But in spite of all excellences, we have to lament the gradual 
tendency of our engraving to lose that robustness of design by which alone 
it can hope to place works of high art within the reach of humbler ama- 
teur, by the diminution of unessential or merely technical labour, and the 
consequent reduction of cost. It is not altogether the fault of the, public 
that the gallery of the cottage and the villa is generally a counterpart to 
the kennel and the stable. 

There are, doubtless, many reasons why popular printsellers keep their 
finest treasures in the background. There isa want of space—the niches 
are all occupied. 

The loyal element occupies much room in the street gallery. With all 
due respect to exalted persons, it must be conceded that for the purposes 
of art as a thing of design a human foot is somewhat more interesting than 
a Hoby boot ; therefore, separating love of art from loyalty, we own a 
preference for a bootless beggar breathing his tale of woe to the more 
agreeable representation of a well-shod gentleman in ample robes, The 
| loyal element, though it may only do justice to popular sentiment and 

royal desert, occupies considerable space. Perbaps it even excludes bet- 
ter things. 

The aristocratic element carries down the stream of reverence. It also 
occupies space that might be better filled. When to the many illustra- 
tions of royalty and aristocracy we add the portraits of exemplary presi- 
dents of colleges, societies, and clubs, masters of buck-hounds, patriotic 
mayors, active aldermen, sheriffs, and town councillors, descending to the 
latest token of respect to Timothy Gubbins, Esq. for upwards of fifty years 
the able officer of the ancient society of —, we shall have pretty nearly 
exhausted the front rows in the public gallery. , ‘ 

The warlike element consumes less space in England than ts usual in 
Christian communities. Indeed, we seem of late years to have become 
most partial to foreign deeds of arms, and*the sbade of Napoleon would 
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doubtless be gratified to find how often the light of his imperial counten- 
ance is cast on our pavements. ’ 

Then again, the men and the women who discover in the pure revela- 
tion of the nude an offence against good morals must have their own 
gehool of art. Consequently we have pauper children singing canticles, 
and the noble army 0 metre standing modestly by the regal splendours 

r and Landseer. 

eo gheny, Sir 2” “ Light, Sir?” take the heart by sto#m; while Mo- 
thers’ Pets, Mountain Daisies, and Blossoms of Heather make up the rest 
of a very foolish and very humiliating show. With such a combination 
of popular instructors at work, we stand a chance of becoming a very 
loyal, aristocratic, homely, beauty-loving, religiously inclined people : 
but, the foreigner visiting our capital may exclaim,—* All this is very 
well—or very ill; but where is English art?’ In Regent Street he may 
eateh a few glimpses of what the Germans are about. In Pall Mall he 
may see something of Landseer, of Winterhalter, and perhaps of Grant. 
Bat where shall he fiad the masterpieces of art? Shakspere, Milton, Bacon 
are in every window, on every counter. Why are not Raphael, Michael 
Angelo, Vandyke, Correggio in every print-shop? The answer to such a 
question is in no small degree humiliating. The eye turns with disgust 
from the constantly recurring forms of dogs, deer, and horses. It seeks 
for beauty ; it might as well seek for it in the pattern-book of a fasbiona- 
ble milliner.— Atheneum. 


THE DISCOMFITTED MESSENGER. 

Our gossiping souls have been stirred to their very depths with joy at 
the unexpected dénouement of a little social intrigue which has been 
brewing over the cauldron of scandal and maliaity for the last three 
months, and which has ended in the entire discomfiture of the assailants. 
A lady who has been for some time the very star of fashion in Paris, and 
who for grace, beauty, and esprit, is said to -have few rivals upon earth, 
had attracted attention and admiration in a quarter towards which are 
pointed the whole of the batteries of what Colley Cibber calls *‘ gracious 





the piece. This motive Kugler has prepared with considerable ingenuity, 
yet not to the satisfaction of another able writer in the Zeitschroft fur Mu- 
sik, The latter thinks that such a solemnity for the Commendatore is as much 
out of place, as a Requiem for Don Giovanni would be, for it would come 
too late and could not be dramatically justified. According to the entire 
pac eny | of the piece, a considerable length of time must intervene be- 
tween the death of the Governor in the first act, and the churchyard scene 
of the second, where he appears as a statue. His funeral must long since 
have taken place, and his exequies have past, before a life-size statue in 
stone could have been erected. True it may be said, that the statue had 
perhaps been erected during his lifetime, and the inscription referring to 
| his murder added afterwards,--or that the Requiem is given, not shortly 





sheep out of every flock he meets on his march, and in case of necessit 

he can do without food for 48 hours. At night he takes shelter under the 
first cliff. His large cloak of felt (Comet) serves him for mattress and 
blanket. If he happen to be surprised by the enemy with superior force, 
and it be impossible to escape, he stabs himself to the heart rather than 
surrender ; but if he can fight he does so to the last. He handles his 
arms with equal dexterity on foot and on horseback. When his steed is 
at full gallop he draws his musket from its sheath, takes aim, and fires 
without ever missing his object ; flings the weapon back again into its 
sheath, seizes his pistol, his sabre, or his yataghan, and all done with mar- 
vellous rapidity. His musket is excessively long, but of admirable pre- 
cision. The bullet is small, and of copper, as not only powder but lead 


after his death, but upon the anniversary of his murder. Yet the death of | also is very scarce, and it frequently happens that a bullock is given in 


| the Commendatore is already dramatically atoned, by his re-appearance as 


Don Giovanni’s marble guest ; the apparition has already and before our 
| eyes avenged the crime, and has just at this moment disappeared. After 
| this tragical expiation, what do we want with a scene, suddenly bringing 
| us back to the distant past? If we carry out this idea, two incidents, of 

necessity successive, are simultaneously exhibited. In the front the re- 
| arisen Commendatore would sink through the stage, whilst at the back 
| lies his dead body. The past and the present are thus brought into a mo- 
tiveless and strange conflict, and the obsequies of the marble guest (for 
the father of Donna Anna is now almost forgotten) appear post Sestum. 
This is as if, after the apparition of the ghost in Hamlet, funeral solemni- 
ties for the late King of Denmark were to be introduced upon the stage, 
by some neW improver of Shakespere. — ‘ 4 , . 

Aud after all, nothing is gained by this finale of Kugler’s! nothing ex- 
cept a living tableau with Mozart’s music. Kagler himself does not con- 
sider this ending dramatically but only symbolically effective. And he 
does not even succeed in getting rid of the devils who have to assist Don 
Giovanni on his way to the infernal regions. He suggests however not 
grotesque, but antique furies, artistically demoniac figures—an improve- 
ment, it is true, but one which may just as well be introduced, without 


airs and ecstatic glances,” which bristle from the various strongholds of | #dapting the subsequent church service. 


virtue to which we poor mortals are for ever laying such deadly siege 
This success was not to be borne--there were so many of the enemy whose 
artillery had so long been brought into the field, and who claimed prece- 
dence in engagement, that the little lady, with her small stock of experi- 


ence, her youth and timidity, seemed at first to have but little chance. | 


She bad come to Paris to solicit a command for her husband, who remain- 
ed perdu in his chateau near Tours, awaiting the success of his wife’s so- 
licitation, quite 2 7a Louis Quatorze, as you perceive. The suit was pro- 
grossing, although but slowly, when the preference accorded by the high 
power io question ——— alarmed the host of candidates for favour and 
protection already on the list, and who all have some pursuit of the same 
kiud oa hand, whether for father, brother, husband, son, or friend. Every- 
thing is known ia Paris. The rapid progress suddenly made by the lady’s 
petition through the bureaux of the Ministére which it concerned, soon 
became the talk of envious tongues and the subject of speculation to all 
the gens mal pensans who swarm with such abundance in our high socie- 
ty. It was decided that the lady must be got rid of, recalled to her coun- 
try seat near Tours, never more to be heard of in the elevated regions 
where she had been shining for awhile, but where it would be the height 


The writer in the Veue Zeitschrift next suggests an arrangement by 
Castil Blaze, which he says has already been successfully tried at the 
Grand Opera in Paris, and which strikes us as the most practicable and 

| effective. It is thu® ’ F 
Upon the instant when Don Giovanni gives his hand to his marble 
| guest, a misty veil desceuds behind both, and spectres of those, whom the 
libertine Don had driven to despair amd misery, pass by in threatening 
attitudes within the dusky mist. This scene reminds us of similar ones 
in Macbeth and Richard LIL, but seems here less necessary to dramatic 
effect, than for the purpose of a translation to the actual closing scene, 
' which begins, when (in the ordinary mode) the Commendatore releases 
' Don Giovauni’s hand and sinks into the earth. At this moment, the last 
| spectre having passed by, the mist dissolves ; fromthe past, by the gushing 
| notes of Mozart’s Dies ire we are transported to present reality, and 
through a thin veil we look into a chapel where lies the body of Donna 
| Anna in an open catalfalque, Ottavio kneeling in despair by its side. 
| The Commendatore, who still grasps Don Giovanni’s hand, moves almost 


imperceptibly towards the coffin, drawing him on with him. As soon as 


| the libertine beholds the corpse he drops down, and the Commendatore 











of folly to allow her to establish herself for any lengthened period. | disappears through the trap with him, flames issuing through the cavity 


Measures were soon taken to obviate this terrible conclusion. The 


as it closes over them. The Dies ire is continued by an invisible cho- 


husband is known to be the sou! of honour, possessing that generous con- | TUS, and the curtain falls. 


fidence in his wife which her conduct has ever justified—a man above all | 


| his ending is most effective and appropriate. The adventures and the 


mean suspicion—and, like all brave men, unwilling to listen to slander, entire character of Donna Anna are opposed to the commonplace result 
even though conveyed from what is called authentic sources. The task of | of a marriage with Don Ottavio, and yet the so-called letter dria (rarely 


informing a man of this character of the danger in which the reputation | 
of his wife would most assuredly be placed, should she continue to hover 
within reach of the scorching rays steadily bent on consuming her, was 


sung) insinuates such an end to the auditor, whom it leaves in doubt upon 
the point as Donna Anna does not again appear. By the introduction of 
these obsequies, double justice is done to her. Herdeath is not only dra- 


one of no mean difficulty, and fell to the share of one who had a double | ™4tically allowable, but a well-founded conclusion to the development of 


interest to serve—that of preventing the nomination of the husband to a 
post coveted by a relative of his owa, and that of pleasing the lady of his 
love by the removal of a dangerous rival. He sought the husband, there- | 
fore, with a strong determination to accomplish both purposes, and heeded | 
neither the trouble nor the time expended in the journey. He found the | 
worthy Colonel in his stady—in all the peaceful enjoyment of a quiet 
conscience—contemplating with satisfaction the, progress of bis agricultu- 
ral experiments from his open window. He was pleased at bebolding aa 
an old acquaintance whose family he held in much esteem, and was loud 
and cordial in his greeting. Notwithstanding this circumstance, how- 
éver, the young envoy, who, fortunately is remarkable for prudence, and 
decidedly thinks discretion the better part of valour, thought it advisable 
to delay as long as possible the announcement of the sinister warning he 
had come to bestow—-there was that expression about the eye of the 
doughty Colonel which rather disquieted him as to the result of his mes- 
sage. Ile seemed like w man capable of mounting horse immediately to 
defend his own honour, quite ready for a coup de téte, and perhaps insist- 
ing on immediate satisfaction. So the ambassador, after some little small 
talk of various kinds, began to tell news of the Court, and to congratu- 
late the Colonel on the success which his wife enjoyed there, all of which 
the good host took with the most well-bred sang froid. Presently the 
worthy young man thought fit to change his tactics, and to lament over 
the immorality of the age—to regret the danger to which beauty and in- 
nocence were exposed when left, without their natural protection, to the 
hot simoom of Paris slander, and ended by asking his advice in a matter of 
some little delicacy. “I have afriend,” said he, ‘* whose wife is at present 
en butte to all the calumnies and vile suspicions of those who envy sweets 
to which they cannot.attain. My friend has left her alone to prosecute 
a suit at Court. She is in danger—being surrounded by admirers, all 
striving for a share in her good graces--one in particular, whose position 
makes the danger most imminent. My friend is a good easy man, who 
dreams of no such wickedness on earth. How do you think he would 
take the information which I in true friendship would wish to afford 
him?’’ The Colonel rose from his seat and strode towards the bookcase, 
whence he took a horse-pistol, such as are usually kept loaded in the 
rooms of the ground floor of all French chateaux, and thus returned to 
where the visitor sat in wonder. “ I cannot answer your question,” said 
he coldly, “ for I do not know the temper of your friend, but I know my 
own, and were any busy meddling fool to approach me with the like in- 
tention I would put this pistol to his ear and blow his brains out on the 
instant, and moreover think myself perfectly justified in so doing.” And 
therewith, in order no doubt to give dramatic effect to the speech, he 
raised the pistol toa level with the head of his visitor, who, conscience- 
stricken, and pale as death, darted towards the door; nor could he be per- 
suaded to returao, although the Colonel did all in his power to assure him 
that it was only a supposition of course, and that the friend he described 
as an “ easy man” would no doubt take the thing with more coolness. 

The visitor was however too glad to escape, and came back to Paris 
heartily ashamed of his share in the transaction ; while the lady, with the 
characteristic perseverance of her sex, has gone on suing and suing until 
at last she has obtained the command of the Imperial Chateau for her 
husband, who has forthwith removed thither with all his baggage, not 
forgetting the famous horse-pistols, wherewith he still means no doubt to 
do justice to all meddlers and busybodies who trouble themselves con- 
cerning his domestic peace.—Paris letter, March 30. 





THE CLOSING SCENE OF DON GIOVANNI, 
Translated and Condensed from the German, for the Albion. 

Several leading German musical papers, such as the Berlin Echo, the 
Rheinische Musikzeitung, and the Leipsic Veue Zeitung fiir Musik, 
have recently contained articles upon the above subject, containing new 
and interesting views thereof. One ofthe authors, Franz Kugler, opposes 
both of the usual modes of ending the Opera, the tacking-on of the weak 
closing Sestette, as well as the childish pyrotechnic display of the infernal 
regions, property-fiends, and figurant-devils. He says, that it is necessary, 
and that taste requires to give to the Opera another ending, one that 
would stand in dignified accordance with the high dramatic meaning of 
the work. True, no other but Mozart himself, perhaps, should be allowed 
to patch a piece to.the end of his masterwork. Berlioz’ intention, we are 
told, was to let a portion of Mozart’s own Requiem follow the busy mov- 
ing scene which depicts the hero’s death. The scene changing to a church, 
in which stands Don Giovanni's catafalque, the tumultuous notes of the 
Dies ire are beard, and thus the piece is brought to a suitable and ma- 
jestic close. This idea has indeed something majestic and imposing in it; 
the all absorbing musical grandeur, which is thus made to serve for the 
last sounds of the Opera, might indeed produce wonderful effects. But on 
examination, this plan as laid down by the distinguished Frenchman is 
impracticable and destructive of all dramatic unity. At the same time 
Berlioz’ idea, which by its introduction of the Requiem at the close seems 
an especially happy one, can be very useful in another way, thus: 

The performance of funeral obsequies must be the excuse for this mu- 
sic—but these obsequies must not be for Don Giovanni; whilst it seems 
(to Mr. Kugler) perfectly suitable and in harmony with the entire piece 
to suppose such a church ceremony for the Commendatore. Yet even for 
this , sufficient motive must be previously prepared in the course of 


the character portrayed. 

The closing in this manner is easily prepared by a very few alterations 
in the letter Aria, ia which Donna Anna, rejecting the loving importuni- 
ties of Don Ottavio, hints at a presentiment of her early death. The last 
scene of the chapel, with her tomb, mast of course be already indicated, in 
the previous act in the churchyard scene. Instead of an open space sur- 
rounded by a wall (as is usually done) where stands the equestrian sta- 
tue, the interior of the chapel is taken, where the moonlight falls, not on 
a figure on horseback, baton the simple statue of Donna Anna’s father. 
All the rest remains the same. When, in the closing scene, the misty veil 
dissolves and gives us another look at the chapel, the statue has disap- 
peared from its pedestal (for the * marble guest’? now stands in front of 
the chapel with Don Giovanni), and at the foot of the vacant pedestal is 
Donna Auna’s coffin placed in such a manner that the audience may see 
her figure in it, and thus perceive for whom the Requiem is intended, 
whilst the Dies ire has also its significance as regards Don Giovanni. 

So much has already been written about this subject, but so little to- 
wards a much needed, proper, and reasonable arrangement of these scenes 
has been done by the managers, that it seems scarcely worth while to in- 
crease this so-called Don Giovanni literature. Our object in part was to 


rangement of the closing scene. We can scarcely hope, reasonable as this 
ending is, grand and effective as the immortal author’s Reguiem would 
make it, that we shall ever see it adopted. Mozartian old fogies and text- 
sticklers who hang on to the letter not the spirit of the great master, 
would never stand it. Let them, if they like, adhere to the narcotic Ses- 
tette-finale, or stick to blue and red supernumerary devils—neither clos- 
ing is correct or artistically justifiable. The ending we have described 
is, on the contrary, dramatic and highly effective. Our musical and in- 
telligent Opera frieads have now plenty of time to consider the matter, 
and when the next Opera season commences, may instract the manager, 
whoever that may be, whether they will have the Requiem, or still endure 
the habitual little red devils. 





RUSSIA—HER ENEMIES AND HER SOLDIERS. 

The following remarks are copied from an able summary of a report 
made to the French Minister at War, by a person who had formerly 
served in the Russian army, and who advocated an expedition in aid of 
the Mountaineers of the Caucasus, 


Here are elements which in a war with Russia might be turned to the 
greatest advantage. Whenever a communication is opened with them by 
England and France, and succour afforded, Russia will have something 
else to think of than a march to Affghanistan by Herat ; and not only 
will her Trans-caucasian provinces be lost to her, but she will be seriously 
menaced in the southern parts of her Empire. It is believed on compe- 
tent authority that no great sacrifice would be necessary for that purpose. 
With a good supply of lead and gunpowder, and a few battalions of light 
troops, the warriors of the Caucasus would before long drive back their 
oppressors behind the Terek and the Kuban. One may judge of what 
they might do by what they have already done, abandoned as they are to 
their own efforts, and without supplies of ammunition. For the last 30 
years the Czar has exhausted against them all the military talent his Em- 
pire could supply. He has spared no sacrifice in men and money, and 
most distinguished Generals, Yermoloff, Paskiewitsch, Gortschakoff, the 
two Viliaminoffs, Rosen, Rajewski, Aurep, Golovine, Veidhardt, and Wo- 
ronzoff have in turn commanded there, but without producing any last- 
ing effect. On the contrary, the tribes of the mountain have grown bolder 
in warfare, and each day sees them stronger and more menacing. The 
art of war has made much progress among them. Success has inflamed 
theirardour. Old hatreds and rivalries are gradually disappearing, and 
the tribes feel more than ever the necessity of acting in concert against 
the common enemy. 

There are in this state of things elements of success for the present war 
which England and France would do wrong to neglect. Those Govern- 
ments will find in the terrible Murides, or body guards of Schamyl, and 
in the Princes of the Mountain, most powerful auxiliaries if they were 
supported by some battalions of the Chasseurs de Vincennes, who are so 
well fitted for the war of rocks and brushwood. The Russian foot-soldier 
is an object of pity in that war, for which he isso little adapted. Russian 
soldiers en masse ate excellent. but taken separately they are helpless, 
They have more need than any other troops in the world of feeling the 
contact of each other, and of hearing the voice of their chiefs. They form 
a good machine, hardened to fatigue. docile to the least sign, unique in 
the precision of their movement, but useless when the main spring that 
moves them gets out of order. A Russian corps withcat officers is a mass 
without soul or life. “ Kill the blacks,” the Turks are accustomed to say 
— speaking of the Russian officers, “ and the grays (the soldiers) are 
ost. 

When the Russian soldier is isolated he is lost, and when a charge en 
masse, or the repulse of a mass, is not the affair of the moment, he is be- 
wildered. The war of guerillas and skirmishes takes him at a disadvan- 
tage. Against such an adversary the Caucasian is a hero of fable. Sober 
and abstemious, inured to privations as to fatigue, he seldom or never 
carries provisions with him. If the chase does not supply him with pro- 
visions, which seldom occurs in that country, he has a right to take one 








draw the attention of stage managers to this hitherto little known, ar- | 


exchange for a pound of powder. The most desperate attacks are made 
on forts, or magazines, with the hope of procuring a supply of these valu- 
able articles. The sabre used by these warriors is of the finest temper ; 
it is bent in form, and has no guard to protect the hand. The Russians 
have introduced the latter weapon among some of the cavalry regiments 
that serve in the Caucasus, and the officers seldom have any other. Of 
the Russian army the Cossacks of the Line are the troops who can best 
resist the mountaineers. Dwelling near them, they have adopted their 
usages, their costume, and their arms, and almost equal them in address 
and rapidity of movement. The Cossacks of the Black Sea, although less 
capable to resist than those of the Line, yet are not to be despised. Their 
brethren of the Don are, however, a subject of raillery to the Tcherkesses, 
as well on account of their red jackets as of what these term their effemi- 
nacy. When they fall into the hands of the mountaineers they are mas- 
sacred without pity. 

It is a curious thing to see these opposed to the Cossacks of the Line, 
They spare their cartridges, at first through economy, and then to have 
the advantage of the last volley ; and they employ in single encounters 
as much cunning as agility in guiding their horses. They sometimes pre- 
tend to be mortally wounded by a bullet and drop from the saddle, and 
suspended to the stirrup by the foot ailow themselves to be dragged along 
by the horse. When the Cossack approaches to despatch him, the Cir- 
cassian rises suddenly, and fires his pistol point-blank in his head. 

It will he easily seen that the Russian troops, with all their good quali- 
ties and de. cts, do not excel against their formidable adversaries. Not- 
withstanding the l-ngth of time the Russians have been making war in 
that country they a. » deplorably ignorant of the ground, and no opportu- 
nity has been allowed u making a map of the country. No one has as yet 

enetrated into their gleus, their ravines, and mountains, and the know- 
edge of the Russians is very limited indeed. The Russians are, therefore, 
obliged to creep timidly along, while the natives act with a complete 
knowledge of the locality. These fall werent | and terribly upon the 
columns that are sent against them, whenever they have the superiority 
in numbers and position, and they disappear amid the clefts of the rocks 
asrapidly. They often hide among the stunted wood along the banks of 
the river, and from their place of concealment attack sometimes the head 
of the Russian columns and sometimes the rear, which they almost inva- 
riably destroy, or, with a precision that never misses, bring down the 
officers. They then fall back through places whither pursuit is hopeless, 
They often take up their position in the dense forests which serve as one 
of their principal defences. The Russians, before venturing to enter, 
send in all directions scouts and skirmishers—but no enemy is discovered. 
The Russians, believing that the coast is clear, penetrate into the forest. 
and in an instant, as if by magic, every tree is alive with men. Showers 
of bullets pour from above and below, and before the enemy can recover 
from his confusion his men fall in masses or fly. In truth, there is scarce- 
ly a tree, the crest of a hill, a defile, a crag, a stream in the Caucasus 
which is not steeped in Russian blood. The mountaineers defend with 
indomitable obstinacy every inch of ground. It is a war without quarter 
—a war to the knife. On the grave of each Circassian that has fallen by 
a Russian bullet, a mark is affixed which is never removed until the brother, 
the father, or some more distant relative avenges his death by ‘that of an 
enemy. The pretended civilization of the barbarians of the north has no 
charm for the mountaineers, and they are regardless of anything which 
would put in peril the independence they prize above existence. 

The Tcherkesses who serve in the Russian army preserve in all 
respect their nationality, and cherish the most ardent love for their coun- 
try. The children who had been taken to St. Petersburg for the purpose 
of being educated in the orthodox religion were afterwards sent back as 
missionaries. to their native country. But the first thing they did was to 
fling their Greek Bible into the first river of the Caucasus they met with. 
They returned to their homes with the same sentiments they had taken 
from them, and in most cases with increased hatred to the Russians. 
Divided into tribes independent of each other, they sometimes only obey 
the orders of a Propbet, whom they believe inspired, or of a Prince who is 
able enough to maintain an empire over them. Schamyl] is one of those 
superior men whom the war of independence has produced. He was made 
prisoner in 1828 with Kaismoula, bis chief and his predecessor. He was 
a long time detained in a Russian fortress, and was set at liberty solely 
| because his captors thought him perfectly inoffensive. The influence that 
Schamyl exercises over the tribes is almost magical. Abstemious in his 
living and austere in morals, he disregards the law of the Prophet which 
authorizes the keeping of a harem, and applies his wealth to maintain bis 
Murides, his body guards, who render him great assistance in raising the 
more distant tribes egainst the Russians. 

Such are the allies on whose co-operation in the actual war reliance 
imay be placed. It would be difficult to give the exact number of com- 
batants they could furnish, but every mountaineer is armed, and among 
those killed in battle women have been found whose daring courage had 
astonished the Russians. Whatever that number may be, it has, at all 
events, sufficed up to the present, and would again suffice to paralyze, in 
so rugged a country. every enterprise of the Russian army, even though 
it should be augmented to double the amount now employed in the Cau- 
casus. It is not difficult to foresee the effect that would be produced, if 
some regiments, and particularly some battallions of light troops, where 
sent there as auxiliaries. It is a subject worthy the attention of the two 
Governments. 


| 


| 
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Goop Sense AnD Goon Freiine.—But so far as the inception of this 
war is concerned, Americans, though standing completely aloof from it, 
cannot help forming an opinion, and bestowing their sympathies. We 
may and must remain neutral, but it is not possible for us, without cast- 
ing off our very human nature, to be indifferent. Government cannot 
take sides, but public opinion can, and, of natural necessity, must; and 
that public opinion, whether we mean it or not, must have an influence 
abroad. Which way ought that opinion to incline? Where do the sym- 
pathies that attach to it belong? There can be but one answer to these 
questions. In spite of the little differences we have hed with England, 
and the little jealousies and resentments which are barely kept in a feeble 
flickering existence, the best wishes of the American people are with Eng- 
land in thisstruggle. It cannot be otherwise. We should cease to be the 
descendants of Englishmen—nay, infinitely more than that, we should 
cease to be Americans, did we make it otherwise. We must transfuse the 
blood of either despots or slaves into our veins, before we can hope suc- 
ces§ to the efforts of Russia. No American, since the disclosure of the 
secret correspondence, can believe that the Czar will not make conquest 
of the Turkish Empire unless prevented. No one desires that event, and 
yet every one knows that it is inevitable unless Engiand averts it by fuice 
ofarms. Even then, on this naked statement, our hopes must be for En = 
land. But the question really is between Russian tyranny and Engli 
freedom, inasmuch as it is certain that Turkey must be hereafter subjec- 
ted to the sway of the one or the influence of the other. Turkey for the 
last twelve years has had, and for all future time can have, no indepen- 
dence of her own. She is a stranger in a strange land, beset with dan- 
gers, and dependent upon others for protection. : ' 

This being the fact, we assert that it is absolutely impossible for any 
American, with American spirit and feeling, to be infavour of Russia and 
against England. It would be favouring intolerance, arbitrary power, 
the dark iron-bound autocratic principle, barbarism ; and opposing re- 
ligious freedom, liberal institutions, the policy of popular enlightenment, 
progress, civilisation. It would seem incredible that any American can 
do this; and yet there are those bearing the American name who are 
making the attempt. The Washington Union, which has displayed such 
a variety of fantastic tricks during the last twelve months, declares that 
we have powerful motives for preferring the success of the Czar. These 
motives are first, that “ England has a selfish object in view in taking up 
the quarrel of Turkey,’’ and second, “ England is our rival as a manufac- 
turing and commercial nation, and Russia comes not into competition with 
us.” It is hard to say whether the absurdity of these reasons is most 
worthy of ridicule or pity. Undoubtedly England is actuated, in part at 
least, by self-interests in saving Turkey from Russian domination ; but 
does that make such a salvation any the less desirable? Undoubtedly 
the United States was actuated by self-interests in its war against pirati- 
cal Algiers ;—but did that make our success any the less acceptable to 
England, and every other anti-piratical power? But England, forsooth, 
is our commercial rival, and Russia is not. It matiers not that we export 
to the one some eighty millions of dollars merchandise annually, and to 
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her one million ; that the one admits our articles duty free and the 
py levies, and always has levied, an almost prohibitory duty. Eng- 
jand is our commercial rival and Russia is not, and therefore - -_ 
wish adversity to the one and ry wer to the other. What if — 
be our rival. There is a fact that touches our interests far more closely 
than that ; she is not only our rival, but our customer—our best customer 
__- better customer than all the rest of the world combined.—Our ex- 
rts to England are more than the sum total of all our other exports. 

e loss of our English trade would scatter bankruptcy over the land ; 
the loss of our Russian trade would not occasion an hour s disturbance. 
Nothing but downright infatuation then can move the Union to wish re- 
verses to England, because of our commercial interests. Every day’s ex- 

rience shows how closely our mercantile interests are joined to those of 

ngland. A living nerve connects both, and harm to one is transmitted 
to the other in all its force with an electric certainty. — ; 

On every consideration, material, moral, and political, we must wish 
prosperity to England in this contest, so long as England confineg herself 
to this field of action, and pursues her present ends. We shall take pride 
too in her victories, for they will be the victories of our own race, achieved 
by mind and courage kindred with our own.—.V. Y. Courier and Enquirer 
April 15. 

given: Dietoma Facrory.--Yesterday, at an inquest held by Mr. 
Baker, on a child who had died under the treatment of a Mr. Johnson, a 
herbalist, the following conversation took place between the Coroner and 
Mr. Joknson— 2 

Coroner--I see from the certificate that has been produced that you 
pave a diploma. Where did you get it from? 

Witness—From the United States of America. ’ 

Coroner--I perceive that U. S. is attached to the certificate. Were you 
ever in America? 

Witness—No, I was never there. 

Coroner—How did you become qualified to act? 

Witness--There are many others who obtain diplomas in the same 
*S orener—How ; I cannot understand. If you were never in America, 
how did you obtain your diploma? 

Witness--From an agent in this country on the part of the College of 
Surgeons in America. 

Coroner—I see the initials M. R. C. S., what does that mean? . 

Witness—Member of the Reformed College of Surgeons. It is at New 
York. 

Coroner——What is the name of the agent? 

Witness--Dr. Elliott. : 

Coroner—-Do you consider yourself competent to visit patients, and do 
you take fees? 4 ; 

-Yes ; and I consider myself empowered, by the diploma I re- 


Witness— 
ceived from the Reformed College at New York, to visit patients. 

Juror—Did you undergo an examination by Dr. Elliott ? 

Witness--Yes ; but he had known me previously ; 1 have been practis- 
ing in London during the last twelve months ; I was previously practising 
in Glasgow ; I was in London when I received the diploma. 

Coroner-—Do you follow the system recommended by Dr. Coffin? 

Witness—Pretty nearly ; but it is derived from another source. : 

Juror—On what authority did you act in Glasgow as a medical practi- 
tioner? 

Witness—On no authority at all. 

Juror--I suppose you paid some fees for your diploma? . 

The witness declined to answer the question.--Several of the jury wish- 
ed an answer, when, as the witness still objected. The Coroner observed 
that the jury might be of opinion the witness got the diploma for a mere 
trifle. 

Juror--Yes, that is the case, as qualified practitioners, in this country 
are obliged to go through a long course of education, and are at a consi- 
derable expense before they obtain a diploma. 

The Coroner remarked that a short time ago an agent of Dr. Coffin was 
prosecuted by the Apothecaries’ Company for practising as an unqualified 
man. That trial cost the company near £40, so that their resources would 
be exhausted if they proceeded against all unqualified persons. There 
ought tobe asummary conviction of such persons before a police magis- 
trate. A medical bill was now in Parliament, which he hoped would 
meet the case, asa great deal of mischief was done by ignoraat and un- 
qualifled persons practising medically.--Verdict—Visitation of God.— 
London News, April 6. 


New Hetmet.—A exquisite new white helmet has just been designed 
and completed by Mr. Johnstone, the army outfitter, of Jermyn-street, 
which for chasteness and beauty of design, lightness and durability of 
material, far surpasses any helmet previously seen. It has been made ac- 
cording to an order to that effect from the officers of the Horse and Foot 
Artillery in the East India Company’s service. The design and ornamen- 
tation were left entirely to Mr. Johnstone, with the sole proviso that it 
was to be as rich as was compatible with extreme lightness and coolness ; 
and both these essential requisites have been amply satisfied. The helmet 
is Minerva-shaped, the body formed of the thickest white felt, lined witha 
stout skull-cap of cork, both ofwhich are properly perforated to allow of 
complete ventilation. The front and back are peaked, and rickly orna- 
mented with tasteful gilt chasings, and it is quartered to the-top with gilt 
brass chasings of oak leaves, with another band of the same elegant de- 
sign running round it at the base. The front plate is a handsome brass 
shield surmounted by a royal crown, the whole enclosed within a broad 
laurel wreath, also richly gilt. From the top of a tall stem springs a 
horsehair plume, tipped with red, which droops gracefully down over the 
body of the helmet, giving to the whole a light and beautiful effect, which 
throws all the head-pieces of her Majesty’sservice far into the shade. The 
ornaments are fastened on the inside with one or two screw-nuts, 80 
that allcan be taken off immediately, and the body of the helmet pipe- 
clayed as often as may be necessary, which, in the clear climate of India, 
will be about once in six weeks. Both the metal helmets and black shakos 
in the company’s service have been found, from their weight and heat, 
prejudical in the highest degree to the health of the troops, and the white 
helmet which we have just described has been formed for the purpose of 
obviating these objections. It is expected that it will be adopted by other 
branches of the companies besides the Horse and Foot Artillery, as, al- 
though both light and cool, it is even more impervious to sabre-cuts than 
the metal head-pieces. Mr. Johnstone was the outfitter whose light felt In- 
fantry helmets met with such approval from the Board of Ordnance dur- 
ing the time of the camp at Chobham.—-London paper, April 1. 





Tue Batic Sea.—-The Baltic, notwithstanding its extent, has all the 
characteristics of a great lake. No sea, in proportion to its size, has so 
great an influx of fresh water; hence it contains but little salt. In 
proportion to the North Sea this is found to be as 194 to 373. The 
depths of the Baltic on the west is not more than 15 fathoms, and in gen- 
eral is only from 8 to 10 fathoms deep ; on the south it is nowhere more 
than 50 fathoms ; but towards the north it deepens to 100 fathoms. The 
Baltic receives the waters of the Niemen, Vistula, and the Oder, besides 
numerous lakes and smaller streams. The great amount of sand and mud 
carried down by the rivers bas considerably raised the bottom of this sea, 
and closed the mouths of many of its navigable streams, so that ships 
which formerly entered these rivers, must now be anchored at a consider- 
able distance from their mouths. This, together with the numerous islands 
and sandbanks, and the gradual upward movement of the bed of the sea, 
at the rate of several feet in a century, renders navigation on the Danish 
shores of the Baltic troublesome and dangerous. It has no tides, orrather 
the effect of the tides is so little felt as not to be observable ; but it is sub- 
Ject to changes of level, depending on the winds, retarding or accelerat- 
ing the passage of the water through the sound andthe belts. During the 
Winter this sea ig usually frozen to a, greater or less distance along the 
Coasts ; and in severe winters, not ouly the sound and the belts, but a 
teat part of its surface, is covered with ice. The ancients were but 
slightly acquainted with the Baltic; its shores, however gave forth those 
ny, Warriors who overthrew in its decrepitude the Roman empire, and 

d the foundations of European states. 


Rervsicans aT AN Imperrat Court.—Mr. Mason, our minister at this 
Capital, is an estimable and honourable man, and personally is highly re- 
pepe. ; but it is unfortunate that, at a time like the present, witha gen- 
F War about involving the whole continent, he does not understand 

rench, which is a great disadvantage. 

ur citizens are here in crowds, and present themselves in great num- 
ps ed 55 Mason for presentation to the Emperor. At a recent levee 
peal. ‘tempered minister, at the head of some thirty or more of his 
pe aoe said to the Emperor, as he stopped before the group, “ Per- 
on he introduce your Majesty tomy countrymen ; they are all Ameri- 
ns.’ This turning of tables, by tntroducing the Emperor, only crea- 

& smile ; but one of the group made a much more unfortunate error. 


.e was a New Yorker, and had been, it , 
with Louis Napoleon when in former days the yr! ae 


is, in very bad taste, he reminded the 


E 
ope to have the pleasure of again seeing aeenee; amd then ‘added ; * I 
/ 


your Majesty in ew York.’ 








r was in that city. Of 








This was almost as bad as the speech of a lady to George the Third, “ that 
the thing she most wanted to see was a coronation.”—Paris Corresp. 
National Intell. 


A New Maoyetic Arrraction.—War and alarm have not prevented 
the purveyors of amusement from skipping as lightly as usual down 
their flowery path to fame and fortune. The great forthcoming event in 
the theatrical world is the production of a ballet which critics promise us 
shall be of the most wondrous excellence. The /ibretto is by Theophile 
Gautier, and the subject chosen a most happy one, La Valse Magnétique ; 
the composition of the ballet by Cerito herself, who takes the principal 
part, and the music by Count Gabrielli, a composer well known in Italy, 
where his compositions are highly popular. The utmost care is said to 
have been expended upon the getting up of the ballet; and the single 
step of the Valse Magnétique itself is said to be destined to create quite 
a new era in the art of dancing.—Paris Letter, March 23. 








ProGREss in Sparn.—The Queen of Spain has created the Virgin Mary 
a Knight of the Golden Fleece, in consequence of a vow which she recent- 
ly made. The decoration of the Virgin’s statce with the collar of the 
order was to take place at the church of Atocha on the 23rd ult.—An ex- 
hibition of tableaux vivants is at present taking p'ace in Madrid. Among 
the incidents represented are the Crucifixion and the Ascension of Christ. 
The entrepreneur wished to represent the Miraculous Conception also, but 
the ecclesiastical authorities objected to it, 

THE SAME IN TURKEY—WITH A DIFFERENCE.—An Asiatic warror woman, 
Fatimé Hanem, has arrived at Constantinople with 600 horsemen as her 
suite. She is an old woman of about sixty years of age, of a very wither- 
ed appearance, and very like a gipsy. As she passed through the capital 
 seanpage seated on horseback like a man, thousands of people flecked to 

ave a view of her, yy women. The Turkish females are quite 
taken aghast at this, for the East, most astonishing phenomenon, and ea- 
gerly pressed forward to catch a glimpse of this adventurous old dame as 
she cantered past them. “Mashallah! What a woman!” 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 278, ny ©. M. K. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 277. 


White. Black. 
1. Rto K BSch. K to Kt 3 (best). 
2 QtoK B4. R to K Kt 2. 
3. R to Kt 5 ch. K to R 2. 
4. Qto R 2. R tks R &c. 
5. B tks R dis. ch. K moves. 
6. Queen checkmates. 


To CorrFsronpEents.—H. B. The terms of the Problem sent us last week 
(277), were certainly mis-stated. Surely you should have written siz, in place 
of Seven moves. 











WANTED. 
N ENGLISH TEACHER in an Academy for Young Ladies. He must be a gen- 
tlhe man of education and good o anners, and competent to teach. An Englishman would be 
preferred. Unexceptionable references required. 
apl29—It. 


Address ‘‘ Academy,’’ Box 1190, Post-office. 





NOTICE. 


E ARE INFORMED BY THE AGENT OF THE STEAMSHIP GLASGOW, that the 
W accident to that vessel in the Clyde, by striking a sunken rock, is ot such a neture as will 
detain her for repairs several weeks 

The Directors have therefore resolved to abendcn the voyage, and she will not leave Glasgow 
till the next date of sailing, viz: the Ist of June. 





THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
ESPECTFULLY apprizes bis friends and the Public that be has removed to the above ad- 
dress, whee in fuure he will feel obliged by receiving their orders. 
New York, May 1, 1854. 3m. 





TO FARMERS. 
ETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE, ALSO VARIOUS REAPING AND 
MOWING MACHINKEs, combinirg ail the latest improvements. 
NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED STORE, 
189 and 191 Water Street. 


apl22—2t. R. L. ALLEN. 





A SUPERB NEW WORK OF ART AND UTILITY. 


G. P. PUTNAM & CO., No. 10 PARK PLACE, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY. 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE, ART. ANI) INDUST RY, Illustrated with 500 Drawings fiom 
the New York Exhibition. Edited by Prof. Silliman, Jun., and C. R. Goodrich, Esq. Complete 
in one splendid volume, 4to, $450 ; bevelled, gilt edges, $5. 

The whole cost of producing this splendid work exceeds $40,000. O/ the 504 Illustrations con- 
tained in the volume, 

64 are devoted to 
120 do 


— 


Sculpture, Bas-Reliefs, &. : 
Manufictures in Metals, bronzes and Silver Ware, 


Vv do Textile Fabric-. 

9 do Ornamental Furniture. 

80 do Porcelain, Terra-Cotta, and Glass Ware, 
40 do Machinery, Models, &c. , 4 

93 do Miscellaneous Articles, Interior Views, &c. 


The letter press ineludes a series of valuable papers op subjects of Scientific and Practical inter 
est, by some of our most competent original investigators. s 

The whole volume furnishes information and examples which may be practically weful to a 
great variety of theoretical ard practical men— 

TO SCULPTORS, DESIGNERS & ENGRAVERS— 

TO MANUFACTURERS & MACHINISTS— 

TO SILVERSMITHS & METAL Fol NDERS— 

TO SHIP-BUILDERS & CABINET MAKERS— 
and many others engaged in the various mechanical and artistic pursnits; while as a drawing- 
room table-book, it may also prove attractive and useful to families. 

“ An exceedingly handsome work.’’— London Art Journal, 


“ Most admirable and excellert.'—Norsolk News. 

“A work that, for neatness, elegance and artistic beauty, may boldly challenge comparison 
with any thing that bas issued frcm the p'ess in this country.”’"— Northern Budget. 

4 Truly a magnificent work—a work we are proud to look upon and call American, and one 


which should he in the possessicn of every lover of the beautiful in art.”"—Newark Advertiser. 








MRS. PARTINGTON’S LIFE & SAYINGS. 
FIRST EDITION, 20,000 COPIES t: 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY, APRIL TWENTY SECOND. 

THE LIFE AND SAYINGS OF MRS PARTINGTON AND OTHERS OF THE FA- 
MILY, by B. P. Shillaber, of the Boston Post. 

“I did fynde her a woman of mayne wordes, yet of a very pleasante fancie withal, and 

much gi counselle.’’—Doct. Digg bis Works: Lib. exl, Art.—** Mistresse Unis Hyte. 


One elegant 12mo volume 254 pages ; printed on superfine paper, with 43 fine Engravings on 
Wood, including the following full-page Illustrations in tints, designed by Coffin & Brown, and 


havynge 


| engraved by Orr & Andrews : 


5. Stock of the Revolution. 

6. Ike i the Country. 

3. Partingtonian Phi'osophy. 7. Par m.Mouse Hunting. 
4. Punch in the Head. 8, A Christmas Story. 


The undersigned has the pleasure of announcing the day of publication of the long looked for 
Volume, ‘ Mrs. Partington, her Life and Sayings, including those of Panl, Ike, anc others of the 
Family.” The large number ordered in advance—more than 12.000 copies—is the best evidence 
of the popularity of the book. With the hope and expectation that the old Lady will be kindly 
received by an appreciatirg public, ‘the Biographer places his hand on his lieart and bows, a8 
the curtain descends to slow music.”’ ’ 

P J. C. DERBY, Publisher, 


8 Park Pl.ce, New York. 
And for sale by all Booksellers throughont the United States and Canada. 
Price, $1 25. 
+," Bingle Copies sent by Mail post-paid on receipt of price. 


1. Ruth Partington, a portrait. | 
2. Paul’s Ghost. 


a22—ls. 


| 








FINE ARTS. 


HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE A VERY CHOICE COLLECTION 
OF OIL PAINTINGS. selected by a Gentleman of exquisite taste. Among the 
will be found the HOLY FAMILY and ST. FRANCIS, b Caen | 
Remi; POETRY, by Carlo Dolce; MAGDALENE IN THE W .DRRN ESS, an old‘ 
Cigoli ; HE4D OF MADONNA, an Original, by Carlo Maratta; HEAD OF SAN 
Patron Saint of Russia, by Benevento; RAT-CATCHER, Composition by duloe ; 
OF CHRIST, CIRCUMCISION, COMMUNION, Old Copies of the Correggio School ; toge- 


ther with several LANDSCAPES. 
a22— 2. R. W. CAMERON, 116 Wall Street. 








RS. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg R Luis. septlO 4mes. 





LATEST AND BEST WORKS ON TUREEY AND RUSSIA. 


NOW READY. 


A YEAR WITH THE TURKS; Or, Sketches of Travel in the European and Asiatic Domin- 
ions of the Sultan By Warrington W. Smyth, M.A. With a Coloured Ethnological Map of 
Tarkey. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. " 2 

‘* Mr. Smyth has had rare opportunities. Few men have crossed and reerossed the empire im 
so many directions—and many are the errors, the false reports, the misconceptions as to fact or 
motive which are here corrected by an able and impartial witness.’’—Jondon Atheneum, Febru- 
ary 25th, 1854. 

‘* Mr. Smyth’s mode of travelling was well adapted to observe the character and eondition ef 
the people, as well as to form a jud.ment upon the mode of government, and its effects. Indeed, 
his object in publishing this volume was less to give an account of bie jonrveyte 8, than to threw 
what leche he could upon the Turkish empire and people. He has a pleasant, picturesque and di- 
rect style, and also, that knowledge of the past + hich is necessary to make travel prefitable ; but 
he does not overlay his subjects with history.’’—London Spectator, February, 26th, 1854. 


ALSO THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK SEA, with a Voyage down the Volga anda 
Tour through the country of the Cossacks. 4 Laurence Oliphant, author of “ A Journey 
to Nepaul.’’ From the 3rd London Revised and Enlarged Edition. 12mo, cloth, two maps and 
eighteen Cuts. 75 cents, 
Seven Hounprep Cortes of this work are advertised by one English Circulating Library ! 
Extracts from Notices of the Press— 


‘ The latest and best account of the actual state of Russia.’’—London Standard. 

“The book of a quick and honest observer. Full of delightful entertainment '’—Len. Laam’r 

‘A witness worth listening to on matters whereon good evidence is particalarly difficult to ob- 
tain.’’— London Guardian, 

* No work of similar character with the same lightness of execution has convered an equally 
clear idea of the vast empire composed of so many disproportionate parts.” —Lendon Gritic. 

** Mr. Oliphant has not only travelled where few European travellers bave been before him, 
but he has wandered amid scenes of which everybody is anxions to bear. His clear and rapid 
descriptions set c&jects before our eyes with unpretending vivieness ; and the notes he joisdown 
are always worth attending to.’’—London Leader. 

“ No poseen who would make himse)f well posted in those portions of Russian territery whieh 
are like Z* grow into importance in the coming struggle, ean afford to dispense with Mr. Oli- 
phant’s book. To all such persons it is really indispensable.”’—W. ¥. Daily Timea. 

* Mr. Oliphant is an acute observer, and intelligent man, a clear and vigorous and sneoint 
writer, and his book embodies the best account of Sou hern Russia that has ever appeared. His 
account of Sevastopol will find many interested readers.’’—Boston Atlas. 

* This book reminds us more of Stephen’s delightful * Incidents of Travel’ than any other book 
with which we are acquainted. 1t is an extremely interesting and valuable book. He was as 
sharp at seeing as a live Yankee, and he has given us the fruits of his observations in a very gra- 
phic and interesting style.’’— Boston Traveller. 

** The volume is illustrated by a number of wood-cuts and by two useful maps. Ft is a vaina- 
ble contribution to our knowledge of Russia, and should be read by all who desire to be well-in- 
formed.”’—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 

** Every person desirous of possessing information as to the manners and customs of the people 
and the condition of the country, shou d precure this work.’’—Aany Transcript. 

‘* The book is very readable and entertaining.’’—Albany Express. 

** More than ordinary interest is now attached to the book, trom its treating of a country—the 
Russian shores of the Black Sea—that is likely to be the theatre of a sanguinary war. The auther 
gives excellent sketches of the country, Russian habits, institutions, &c. The volume is both in- 
structive and entertaining ’—Troy Daily Times. 

** This is a very valual e work, especially at this particular time, when the power of Russia 
seems about to be tested, and its vast resources called into requisition.’’—Hoe. Chrés. Freeman. 

** Its descriptions of life among the people of the parts in question, its philosophic generalisa- 
tions on the present condiiion and probable destiny of these eountiies, and its picturesque views 
of the sublime natural scenery which there abounds, all combine to make this work more inter- 
esting and attractive than any novel.’’—Lowell Journal and Courier 

‘* One of the most observant of English travellers, and one of the most racy of English writers.’’ 
—Portland Eclectic. 

** What he writes of the country bordering upon the Black Sea is partienlarly waluable at this 
time, as it is the ground now occupied by the contending forces of Russia and Turkey.’’— Worees- 
ter Palladium. 

** The account of Sevastopol, the naval depot of the Russians, will be read with great interest, 
and indeed the whole volume will astonish those who are not already well read upen the subject, 
with the facts it gives in relation to the internal state of Russia.’’—New-Bedford Merewry, 


UP THE RIVER. By F. W. Shelton. 
designs. $125. Third Thousand. 


‘* A new and invaluable vein is opened by one who wields a honeydropping pen. His pletures 
of country life are genuine master-pieces ; he describes the familiar facts of natural history whieh 
daily pass before his eyes with all the charming naivete of old White, of Selbourne ; and sify in- 
troduces into his pleasant narragive a roguish humour that is quite irresistible. ur praise of 
these letters is not prompted bythe fame of the author, for we had learned to admire them before 
we discovered that they are from the pen of a writer whose originality avd vigour have already 
made him a favourite with the public.”’—Literary Critique in the New York Tribune. 

** He makes rare picteres with a pen. Whether he describes a rustic gate, arat, arobin, a 
squirrel, a misty morning, a hen’s-nest, or an ice-storm, it is always just the thing. His animals 
seem to me as true to nature as if painted by Landseer, his birds as if done by Audubon, inani- 
mate things as beer jugs and pipes in painting, by Ostende, landscapes as beautiful as if put on 
canvas by Claude.’”’—Literary Correspondence of Knickerbocker. 

** It is full of the country ; trees wave and the sweet breath of the new mown hay is therein, 
with tonches of pathos, and gced-hearted feeling ; while, throuwh all, in a hidden stesent of meto- 
éy, like a clear rill, runs the ever varying, cunning facile style of one of the most ceptivating 
imagery writers of the day.’"’—N. ¥. Daily Times. 

‘* A casket of golden-hearted thoughts deftly arranged and daintily garnished with ornaments, 
as simple as they are tasteful.’’—Anickerbocker. 

** Abounding with choice morsels of delicate wit, sly stabs at the frivolities of society, and pa- 
thetic appexls to the sentiments, the book is a literary feast, ‘pen to all mankind,’”’—Rough Notes. 

** There are few books in which the English language is written with such purity and aste, and 
we cordially commend the book to all wko ‘ love the charms which nature io ber votary yields.”” 


—Springfield Republican. 
Just published by CHARLES SCPRIBNER 
No. 145 Nassan-st. 


1 vol, 12mo, with 36 elegant Engravings from origmal 





MAP OF THE SBAT OF WAR. 


PUBLIC ATTENTION, during these stirring ‘“‘ war times,” is respectfully invited to our ex- 
cellent ‘MODERN ATLAS OF THE WORLD,” which inclades very accurate Maps of both 
RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

Every inquiring mind must feel the absolute necessity of having such a convenient sized and eheap 
Atlas as this is, tor consu!tation at the present time. The price is only $3 50 ; and the volume eon 
tains thirty-four elegantly eygraved and coloured Maps. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Pubhishers. 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


THE ENGLISHMAN ABROAD--CAPITAL FUN. 


A fresh supply just received of the FOREIGN TOUR OF MESSRS. BROWN, JONES AND 
ROBINSON. Being the history of what they saw and did in Belgium, Germany, Switeerland 
and Italy. By Richard Doyle. With 175 very humourous Engravings. 1 vol, 4to. Extracloth 
gilt. Price $5 00. Imported by 

D. APPLETON & €0O., 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 
A GEM IN ANY LIBRARY. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


SACRED PORMS AND HYMNS, for Public and Private Devotion. By James Monteo 
mMeRY. With the Auth \r’s latest corrections, and an Introduction by John Holland. 16mo, pp” 
890. Price 75 cents, cloth. 

** Montgomery as a religions poet has no equal among the living. The popularity of his Hymne 
is hounded only by the limits of the English language. He is uniformly successful in what he at- 
tempts, always simple, natural true, always accordant with the sympathies of ordinary minds,— 
thoroughly Christian in a) his feelings, all his thoughts, all his imagery. His sacred poetry is 
what such poetry should be, not doctrinal but devotional, made up of avowals, confessions, 
prayers, and thanksgivings, the work of a fine genius and a fervent heart. No Hymns are 
smoother, sweeter or more harmonious ; and none strike deeper into the heart, and more quiekly 
kindle every religious feeling intoa glow. This edition comes from the venerable author’s own 
hand, and is free frem those corruptions, misnamed corrections, with which unscrupulous com- 
pilers of hymn-books, in their wretched tasie, bave often merred these beautiful produetions. 
The volume is brought out in a most elegant style by the publishers, and will be agem in any bhi- 
brary.’’—Courier & Enquirer. 


THE GREAT WORK ON RUSSIA. 


THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 
By A. De Gurowski. One neat vol, 12mo, pp. 328, well printed. Priee 





RUSSIA AS IT IS. 
$1 00, cloth. 4 

ConTents.—Preface, introduction, Czarism : its historical origin; The Czar Nicholas; The 
organization of the Government; ‘the Army and Navy; The Nobility; The Clergy; The Boar- 
goisie; The Cossacks; The Real People, the Peasantry ; The Rights of Aliens and Strangers ; 
The Commoner ; Emancipation ; Manifest Destiny ; Appendix; The Amazons; The Fourteen 
Classes ef the Russian Publie Service: or, The Tschins; The Political Testament of Peter the 
Great ; Extracts from an Old Chronicle. 

* The author takes no superficial, empirical view of his subject, but collecting a rich variety of 
facts, brings the lights of a p ofound philosophy to their explanation. His work, indeed, negleets 
no esser.tia! detail—it is minute and accurate in its statistics—it abounds in lively pictures of #0- 
ciety, manners and character. * 6 hoever wishes to obtain an accurate notion of the in- 
ternal condition of Russia, the nature and extent of her resources, and the 
her institutions, will here find better materials for bis purpose than in any 8 
tant.’—N. ¥. Tribune. 

‘‘ This is a powerfully written book, and will prove of vast service to every one who desires to 
comprehend the real nature and bearings of the great contest in which Russia is now engaged.’ — 
N. Y. Courier. 

‘* Tt is original in its conclusions ; it is striking in its revelations. Numerous as are the vo- 
Inmes that have been written abont Russia, we really hitherto have known litile of that immense 
territory—of that numerous people. Count Gurowski’s work sheds a light which at this time is 
most welcome and satisfactory.”—N Y¥. Times. 

“The book is well writtes, and as might be expected in a work by a writer so unusually con- 
versant with all sides of Russtan affairs, it contains much important information respecting the 
Russian people, their government and religion.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 

““Ppis isa valuable work, explaining in a very satisfactory manner the internal conditfon of 
the Russian people, and the construction of their political society. The institutions of Rursia are 
presented oS ee exist in reality, and as they are determined by existing and obligatory laws.”"— 
Dy, s erald,. 

‘* A hasty glance over this handsome volume has satisfied us that it is one worthy of general pe- 
rusal, * * * Itis full of valuable historical informa ion, with very interesting accounts of the 
various classes among the Russian poopie, their condition and aspirations.’’—N. F. Sun. 

‘* This is a volume that can hardly fail to attract very general attention, and command a wide 
sale in view of the present junction of European affairs, and the prominent part therein whieh 
Russia is to play.’’— Utica Gazette, 

‘“A timely book. It will be found all that it professes to be, though some may be startled at 
some of its conclusions.’’—Boston Atlas 
** This is one of the best of all books caused by the present excitement in relation to Russia- 
It is a very able pablicaion—one that will do much to destroy the general belief in the infa)libi- 
lity of Russia. he writer shows himself master of his subject, and treats of the internal condi 
tion of Russia, her institutions and customs, society, laws, &c., in an enlightened and scholarly 


manner.’’—City Item, 
Published and for sale by D. APPLETON & CO. 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


Fee LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Capt. J. 
C. Luce, This Steamship will depart with the United States Mails for Eurcpe vely 
on Saturday, April 29th, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth secured until for. 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance and comfort, apply 
FDOWARD 


pene influence of 
ngle volume now ex- 








K. OULLINS & CO., 56 Wall Street 
Pessengers oro soqaested to bo on beard at 11 A.M. 
The steamship PACIFIC will succeed the AKOTT@, and sail May 13th, 1854 
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She Albion. 


April 29 
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GOUPIL & CO., 
Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
. No. 36 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Have recently published the following Line Engravings : 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Dr ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, forsale b 

LIVINGSTON, WELLS & OO., 74 ,~-4 4 
These drafts ry, Aa obtained by application at any of the offices of the American Express 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden & Co’s Philadelphia Express. 





* 1. THR APOTHEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de I’Eeole des Beaux Arts), con- 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in Painting, Seulp rehiveeture. 
‘aved in the highest style of Art, by Hen uel J/upont, after thegreat Fresco by De - e. 
=. of Plate 102 by 16 inches (without ), printed on threg sheets. Price, plain prints, 
$37 50 per set. This Plate, for which So capers: was awarded the first prize (4,000 francs) at 
the Exhibition of the French Academy in is also the only Plate Engraving tor which a me- 
dal was awarded by the New York Crystal Palace. 
2 FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Blanchard, after Ary Sebeffer. Sire 10 by 
16 inches. Price, plain prints, $7 50. 

3. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Engraved by Girardet, after the great 
national picture by Leutse. Size 38 by 22}, inches. Price, plain prints, $15; coloured in exqui- 
a on ras nt to the trade 

sco . 

inane tt & Co. call the attention of the trade, seminaries and teachers to their rich avd varied 
assortme nt of Artists’ Materials. 

N.B.—Oatalogues and Price Lists sent to any part of the United States or Canada. 


DRAFTS.--£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


W MAN, GRINNELL & CO., 83 South Street, New York.— 
ome Drafts payable at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND W ALES. 

Glynn, Mi lis & Oo., kers, London. National Bank of Scotland. Glasgow. Bowman, Grin 
& Oo. , Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 


Plosse address, post paid, = aw, GRINNELL & CO. 


“Tail Lines of Liverpool and London Packet Ships. 
Agents of the Swallow-Tail Lines of Liverpoo _ (oy tang Ly 


REMITTANOBES Per Letter will have prompt attention, and be forwarded as directed. 
ersous viking to ieee phanage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 





Sums of £1 and apwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingdom. 
+ 


For Sale by CENTER & CO. 


above. 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AN 
ROW ALS, —birLsor THE BANK OF "CHARLESTON bn the BANK OF LIVER 
Oct8—6ms. cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Messrs. Giyn, Mitis & Co., Bankers. ° 
REFERENCES. 


Hon. Perer McGiit, 
President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Siupsoy, Es 


Box. Jonny Beverty Rosinsox 
Ohief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 


Wruaz14" H. Rosrsoy, 


° q. 
Deputy cen. General, Montreal. Jashier ofthe Bank of Montreal. 
Sr Grorce Simpson, 


Messrs. Grtmour & Co., 
Gov. Hon. ‘Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 4 Merchants, Montreal 
June 4—it. Mesens. Lemesurier Routa & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS exceltent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it oceurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. 20th Street. 


N. B. Just received from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY'S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
eight hours. sepl0—3m. 











TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB. 

N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, safe and efficacious. 

Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
e (Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. Y. 


For sale by Rushton, Olark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, John Milhau, Dulluc & Co., 
@n Broadway, and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. I. 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


T= INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 
mium as 
Policies will 


=z safety to the Office. 
be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his first pre- 
mium, or at any future period, to borrow upun interest to the extent ofjpne-half of the annual pay- 
ment made—without any responsibility or guarantee personal or other ; nor will the policy (the 
conte} be required to be lodged with the yor A as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known actual Cash 


Applicants are not chi for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. iad 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
4. am, M.DF.R 8. Clement Tabor, John Moss 


| +8 on Hugh Croft, J. Leander Starr. 
= hompson, A.C. Barclay, T. Colley Gratian. 
Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 





COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah. 
Jas. G. A. Creighton, J. Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon, ‘ 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hill, Agent. 


ee Ss eee SF Ba, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 


P H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon, C, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, $B. arts tab. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 


Office— MONTREAL, 


THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
HE icading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
class of risk—Annuai Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to tice, 
sach rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual investigatien will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
| amy Sy fifty per cent. of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force for three years. 
Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


A. C. Barctay, Esq., Chairma 
Freperickx Morris, Esq. 
Cuas. Taos. Szewako, Esq. 
Joun Suaw, Esq. 

Francis F. Woopuovsr, Ese. 

Wriu14sM H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 
| 





Epaunp 8. Symes, Esq. 
CLEMENT TaBor Esa. 
Taomas West, Esa. 


Ouarkies Bennett, Esq. 
Hoen Crort, Esq. 
dun Moss, Esq. 


Henvry Eve, Esa. Tuomas Witttams, Ese. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giyy, Muss & Co. 
Mesems. Carpate, [Lirre & Rosset, Solicitors. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. McKensie, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore Hart. 


J. Tremain, Hon. 8. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. 
Gialifax, N.8..........00+$ "'gtrachan, y 


P. C. Hill, Agent. 


R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 
@. Sohn, NB... ee eee § Piha et y 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 

RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 

INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the public to their propo- 
sals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 
justed on the most equitable seale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
panies ; whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the personal or of 
the shareholders, offer a guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets, contain- 
a ty of Rates, and every information relating to the subject, may be had at the office. 

he Company is willing to insure to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 

~s — ~T life. cP. a v — 

@ author’ Capitel of the Company is Two Millions o ounds, or Ten - 
lions of Dollars. The Paid-up Capital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half million of dollars, 
and constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 

DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 

James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Franois Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairmay. 
Guorce Barciar, Esq. Josern GAILLarD, Jr., Esq. | 0. W. Faner, Esq. 
Mortimer Livineston, Esq, | ALeEx. Hamiton, Jr., Esq. Joseru Fow.er, Esq. 
Ep. F. Sanpgerson, Esq. Wituiaw 8, Wermore, Esq. 
MEDICAL REFEREES. 
ALEXANDER E. Hosack, M.D). Austin L. Sanps, M.D. 
ALFRED PELL, Resident Secretary. 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


The Ships comprising this line are 
Tho PMMEED . 0.200 sce secon scecses cvsterecte ce, ieee 
The AROTIO. 0.00. ..s-ssseeseseszssereetecsseens ira. 
The ADBIATIO + 10002 Bt Comatonn. 
These ships having been built by contract expressly for Government service bess 
taken in their construction, 2s ales in their engines, to name strength and’ At 
‘for — 4 are Yo for elegance and comfort. . va 
Price of from New York to Liverpool, in first cabin, $120 ; in second do. $70. Excl. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From verpool to New York, £30 and £20. 
An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. P 
No berths can be secured until paid for. 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 








BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 


HIS COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 
Low rates of insurance without profits. 
J.oans granted on policies. 
Halt of premium may remain on loan. 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantie. 
The security of a large capital. 
California, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Consul. 


hen Whitney, Esq. Henry Grinnell, Esq. 
Stephen ney, Esq | y " 





Hon. J ‘> fo Nike ee 
James Gallatin, Esq. on. Ju Jamp 0 ’ “ 
Samuel Wetmore, Bea. John Cryder, Esq. F 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East lith St. 


GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a subject to which but a small proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depend for their future maintenance, is the type of the ga majority of those who may read this 
netice. He may be striving by steady labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them In some degree independent, but what guarantee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the eccomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
taiiure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 
Life Assurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By its aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his’ death, the utmost 
amount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. 
To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
issued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent formation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits tiowing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £8,000 has been = upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children Ly ape of him upon whom they depended for their support. 
The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu- 
tion of publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, and therefore it is hoped that this notice may induce many who need it most to reflect 
upon their duty ‘‘ to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure its valuable protection. 

in claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA’ a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be indisputable grounds, viz : economy of expenditure and a high rate of athe local man- 
agement and the investment of its accumulat ng surplus in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend ;:r one Life Office superior}to another, with those which must speak home to all 
who are interested inthe poy of Canada, and inducing many to select this office upon public 
grounds irrespective of personal advantage. 
The two first reasons justify the Directors in offering with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more advan us than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 
As an instance df the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘‘ Canada’’ —. 3or 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac- 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any desire to’ 
injure these or other trans-colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex- 
penses of ‘‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 
It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonial business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’”’ at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense’such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada.”’ 
Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
assurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 
Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
eceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to x4 cent interest. 

For further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates, apply by mail to 

‘ THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the UNION, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 










NEW YORK. HAVRE. 
Franklin....... .1854. April.....8 ere } 5 ae 
SS 50 34006.406 400 Ae 6 Ns « wechesse's xv ‘ és 
Franklin. ........+..6 June,..... 3 | Ns i6: 644 breed 
EE. UE koe Cheed.oed , re 1 | bas 5 6200:s00-06 
PEED ca cosseeweue July..... 29 Franklin, .......... 
SSS ee Bs 5'n a'd cv gs ccéoen le 
hn ee, | ea 23 Franklin. .......... 
ae Oct., .....21 Union..... TT TTT TT 
Preemie ... 1.0 ccc cee MOVcce cee 18 } Franklin....... ‘ 

Stopping at Southampton both ways. 





These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
passengers are of the most approved kind. 
Stopping at Southamp both going and returning, they offer to passengers proeeeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 
Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class, . 
“ “ “ o “ “ “ oe second Class. 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class, . o¢ 
~ a4 sa 4 ns - second alass........ f.500 
No passage secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-oftice. 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 
EDUCTION IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows 


CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. Morrison. 











&. John’s, Newfound! as Hg Gator, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prouse, W. M. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 


Hon. T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island... { Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. . ; 
L. W. Gall, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Ottice—Montreat. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCES SOCIETY 
- OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
’ “A Savine Bawk ror Taz Wipow AND THE ORPHAN,” 
fala Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Pund of $100,000. 


and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
with the State Law, will receive for Insurance on 





United State Stocks 
NEW YORK in 
at their General 





the 
going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA | derat i 
Lecal Board of Directors meet every W yap ston Slomuns uniolen 
Examiners in attendance daily at | o’clock, P. M 
setting forth the advantages of this Company 


Gtrest. 
P LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 
‘ames Boorman, 
John J. Palmer, ¥. & Tasker” 
Jenn Holbrooke, 4. G. Stou . 
Parish, oseph Gai! Jr 
Robert J. 

pak tl Caled ty 

BANKERS: 
‘The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 

SOLICITOR: 


DR. 8. 8. KEENE, DR. MEREDITH OLYMER 


Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Ageucies 


can be had at the office, No. Wall TH! GLAscow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S new and powerful Steam. 


CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, Capt. Robert Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, Capt. Leiteh. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
City of Manchester... Saturday, April 15, 1854. 
City of Glasgow..... .Saturday, May 13, “ 
City of Manchester... Saturday, June 3, ‘“ 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
City of Manchester. .Wedoesday, Mar 22, 1854. 
City of Glasgow.... Wednesday, Ap’119, * 
City of Manchester..Wednesday, May 10, ‘ 















» ee y 
City of Philadelphia..,.About = June 17, “ City of Philadelphia, About May 24, * 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saloon after Staterooms ...............$90 | Saloon after Staterooms... ........ 21 guineas 
+. midship .. te ceeeeeceeeeees OF] ., midshi oe eee ese ecco 6 


eecerececcccee O5 -. forwar oe 


ainitied aoutamad Sern canes PASSENGERS. 
im! number o' class passengers will be tak: fi bi from 
rans ree = with provisions. am ee ET ROS 
Jertificates of passage will be issued here t ti b friends 
acuminate ‘© parties who are desirous of bringing out their 
An experienced surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at sight on England and Ireland. 
For freight or prssage app x to 


.. forward ., ee cocccccccee le 
Including Steward’s fees, ‘ 


SAMUEL SMITH, Agent, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 





anus 2 Tons, and 40 horse power, Ropert Craig, Comman 
“NEW YORK,”’ 2,400 horse-power, are appointed o sail’ as under, viz: -_ 
FROM NEW YORK. FROM GLASGOW. 
Wednesday, 10th of May, at 12 yaa. Tuesday,......+.++eee.lith April, 
Wednesday, 28th ef June =, re .+. Ist June. 
Passage Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) ........++. +s... -890 00 
Do. do. (Midship do.)....... eecoccccocccccccs 1008 
Second do. ecccseccccocccces OO WD 





v tihiswad's bss bscbwcan’’y 
ird Class’—A limited number of third-class will be taken, supplied provi- 
sions of good quality, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FI YE DOLLARS. 7 ™ 
Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. MeSYMON, 


New York City Bills or Gold only received for Passages. 33 Broadway, N. ¥, 
are 








©. B. HABICHT, General Agent. 





Saturday,........January ...... 7, 1854. Wednesday,........ Janu 1854 
Saturday,........ January ...... 2, * Wednesday,........ Jeneasy a i “ 
8 Ded nde cee’ February .. = Wednesday,........ February....8 © 
Saturday, .. February . a Wednesday,........ ebruary 2 
Saturday,........) ATOR 4. ccccces » = Wednesday,........ arch... g 
Saturday,........ Marek ....... mm * Wednesday,........ March ......22, * 
Saturday,........ ae wa = Wednesday,........ Mb eccecdn, @ 
Sl hettie do 44 Apri oom * Wednesday,........ April... ...i9, 
Saturday,........ BEE slcccsece _ = Wednesday,....-... PT ¢hesaces a 
Saturday,........ MMe co vcecess _» * Wednesday,........May....... 7” 
Saturday,........ is +sesen oan & Wednesday,........ | Soe 31, * 
Saturday,........ GUO o 000 vcece » * , Wednesday,........ Sones 4, ¢ 
Saturday,........ SnD» ec arene . 2 Wednesday,........ '_ * Speee “ 
Saturday,, ..... GOT cocccccecs  » Wednesday,........ July 12, * 
Saturday,. ...... uly . » sed Werdnesday,.... tt ete y 
Saturday,........ August ....... | bed Wednesday,........ August......11, 
Saturday,,....... BE. coo o60 mn © Wednesday,........ 4 August..... 23, be 
S bs 600ccee Septentber .....2, “ Pe September ,..6, “ 
Pc scescse September ....16, “ Wednesday,. ...... September ...20, “ 
Saturday,,.......September....30, ‘* Wednesday,........ October. .,... 4, “ 
Saturday, es Wednesday,........ October, .... 18, “ 
os Wednesday,........ November ...1, “ 
ss Wednesday,,....... November ,,.16, 
ee Wednesday,...... . November.,.29, 
“ Wednesday,........ December....18, * 
“ . Wednesday,........December.. ..27, ee 








For freight or passage apply to 


EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpoo 


E. G. ROBERTS & CO. King’s Arms Yard, London. 
J. MONROE & CO., 26 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owne:« of these ships will not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre- 
pressed 


clone tenes or metals, ess bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof ex 
rein, 





THE BRITISH A!'D NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ......... + +e+ee +s. -$120,| Second Cabin Passage... 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. ; 

Chief Cabin Passage ..........+.+.+ +++. -$100 | Second Cabin Passage......... Scccenccc de 

a@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 










Captaina, 
«seeeee.-Capt. Lurron, 
«++. Capt. SHannon, 
seeeeee oe. Capt, Stomm, 

eee eee. Onpt. Lame 


These vessels carry a clear White light at their mast head—green on board bow—red on port 








BE c0scsns 00 even New York............Wedmesday..............April 65th li 
En 53.55) .000-490cgcus+ins-20) 6 ban Wednesday, ... ‘April 12th ca 
S444 566. 006-¥58 New York . +... Wednesday. April 19th “* 
I Skieese a9 000 BN, on 9.0.0:000 000% Wednesday. April 26th * 
SRE New York Wednesday May oa 
BARB c o60cecees .+..- Boston Wednesday May th * 
SN. 66.6 <0 eecccccces New York . . Wednesday May jth * 
TOS sd 00 vee sae POTR S065 0000.00'0 6p 55 0 Gan'nees sac May 2th “ 





Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be-accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 


expressed. 
For freight or passage, apply to ag E. CUNARD. 
. 4 Bowling Green. 





NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON,........-Oapt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,...............Capt. E. Higgins, 


These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 


PROPOSED Dates oF Saitinc—184. 
rom New York. 


Weshington. ..... e ceccesescces Saturday, Jan. 28,..... «+. Feb. 24 
DREEEEL. . 00 o6¢ 000: 0'0.0 60660 EG. BRAne sakce ye ae 
Washingion .........+.+...+...Saturday, March 25,.... oes -April 21 
Mermann..... 6 ed e0cese ce +.. Saturday, April 22..........May 19 
Washington. .........-......Saturday, May 20,.........June 16 
Hermann. .... ec cccescc ss GUO Elo cccce seca July 14 


Washington . . cutie eeeks Hival Saturday, July 15..........Ang. Il 


TIGTIIEEE. 6 6c 00 00s 00 0.0.0 00:60.0 NS Me Eos cscsa. a. & 
Washington, .......ces000 oes Saturday, Sept. 9..........Oct. 6 
Hermann. ........+ eo ccvceceed Saturday, Oct. 7.........-Nov 3 
Washington ,........-.+. -+..- Saturday, Nov. 4..........Dee. 1 
Hermann, .,...........+.+.. Saturday, Dec, 2 ee ae 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington...... Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Ang. 16 
Hermann........ Wednesday, March 29| Hermann ..,,.. .. Wednesday, Sept. 13 
Washington... ... Wednesday, April 26, Washington... ... Wednesday, Oct. 11 
Hermann........ Wednesday, May 24| Hermann........ Wednesday, Nev. 8 
Washington... ... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Dec. 6 
Hermann ....-... Wednesday, July 19] Hermann ,,..., .. Wednesday, Jan. 8 





Stopping at Southampton both going and vay camry they offer to passengers proceeding to Leu- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; first 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do. , $60. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is attached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
. C. H. SAND, 26 South st., New York. 


C. A. HEINEKEN & C©O., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO,, Southampton. 


Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. 





.FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,”’ W. Sampson, Commander.—This 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 


PE, anes sxanncke bes April 7, 1854. | Monday........ occcceces May Sth, 1854. 
The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ven- 


tilation. 
eee 830 00 
70700 


Passage Money to Bermnda..,........ . 
BE, TRGMAM, cc ccccecevreccececece 


Do, do. 
For Freight or Passag®, apply to 





E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


_ Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughout 
the year. 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the 7 of the subscribers, are in- 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on the followin Thursdays 

the year ; hing at Por’ h to land and receive passengers as usual, via: 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London. 
Devonshire,. .H. R. Hovey, | Aprill, .. July 30,... Nov. 27. | May 20,... Sept. 17,... Jan. 15. 
Northumberland, J M Lord, | April13... Aug 11,... Dee. 9. | June 1,... Sept. 29,.. 
Victoria,..... EB. Champion, | April 26... Aug 23,... Dec. 21. | June 13... Oct. 
Marg’t. Evans,...I. Pratt,| May 7...Sept. 4,... Jan. 2. / June 25... Oct. 
Southampton, E.G. Tinker, | May 19... Sept. 16,... Jan. 14.| July 7....Nov. 
Hend’k Hudson, 8. Warner, | May 31... Sept.28,... Jan. 26.| July 19... .Nov. 
Ocean Queen, R. Griswold, | June 12... Oct. 10,.,. Feb. 7. | July 31.,.Nov. 28 
Amer’n Eagle, R H Moore, | Jure 24... Oct. 22,.,...Feb. 19, | Aug 12... Dec. 
Palestine, (New) July 6...Nov. 3,...Mar. 3,] Aug 24,,. Dee. 
Amazon, (New) ————| July 18... Nov. 15,... Mar. 15.| Sept 4... Jan. 
These ships are all of the first class. and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines and 
liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets will be —— for letters, 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Eodiee are signed therefor. Apply to 
° JOHN GRISWOLD, 
E. EK. MORGAN, and }70 South street, N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILEY, 
BABING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 














PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
Ist of each month, as follows :— 


New York. Havre, 
ST. DENTS, | ap Aieeanatiopeeetoe a BS apg 
Follansbee, master. Ist September .....--+++seee++eeeeee€ 16th October. 


16th March. 
16th July. 
16th November. 


16th April. 
; le 


Ist February .....-eeeeceee eececces 
Ist June, ...-0eeereeees oceccecceces 
Ist October. ...cocccccccere cesses 


MERCURY, New Clipper.) ; Ist March .. 


ST.NICHOLAS, 
Bragdon, master. 


PPA OOD 






Conn, master. Ist July.... 


16th August. 
lst November 16th December. 


Ast April ....ssccsccocccseccccccess( 16th May. 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist A + teteeescocecseeescsesed 16th September. 
Willard, master. Ist December...............eue++00€ 16th January. 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com- 
Sort ond eam ji of p s, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pries 
of is $100, without wines or Ly 

Goods sent to the subscribers be forwarded free from cas cuaaee et om actually 
incurred. BOYD 2 a, Arcee ‘ 























W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





pres apd yt ty (© pay no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but te 


OFFICE, No. 10, PARK PLAGH, 


